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Tomorrow today... via FWA 


Today’s down-to-earth businessman has discovered 


how convenient and timesaving it is to travel TWA. 

By using a five-mile-a-minute Constellation for all 

it’s worth, he gets the head start that lets him tackle 

tomorrow’s business today. He arrives refreshed — 

approaches each meeting with plenty of pep and plenty 

of time to get results. And since he’s handling tomorrow's Where in the world do you want to go? For information 
and reservations, call TWA or see your travel agent. 


work today, doesn’t that mean he can be back at his 


desk tomorrow morning? IVA 
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—— MAKING PROFITS — 
IN THE STOCK MARKET 


BY JACOB O. KAMM 


A simplified, authoritative 
approach to successful investing 
for the layman. 


At your bookseller’s, $2, or 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 

















Cut Climbing Costs 


where they are most vulnerable—in 
Materials Handling. Fork lift trucks, 
gas and electric—powered hand 
trucks—industrial towing tractors 
produced by 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


are paying for themselves in record 
time—for leading companies in 
every industry. Write for literature. 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT 


TRANSMISSIONS — AXLES — AXLE HOUSINGS for 
Trucks, Buses, Industrial and Farm Tractors — FORK- 
LIFT TRUCKS—POWERED HAND TRUCKS AND INDUS- 
TRIAL TOWING TRACTORS for Materials Handling. 








—s REPRESENTATIVES — International News Co., Ltd., Breams Bldg., London E. C. 
4 England. 






Cable Address — Tickerpub 
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BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


210th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable March 
31, 1953, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 13, 1953 
Checks will be mailed. 

H. C. ALLAN, 

Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, March 2, 1953. 
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Aiding automotive manufacture with wide 
sheets from one of the world’s largest mills 


The safety, durability and beauty of the modern automobile are 
due in large measure to the steel industry’s ability to develop 
facilities for the production of extremely wide sheets. 

These high-quality wide sheets enable manufacturers to make 
automobile parts in one piece which otherwise would have to be 
fabricated, at greater cost, from two or more widths of narrower 
steel .. . such parts as passenger car tops, panels for hoods and 
floors, and sides for delivery trucks. 

The huge mill illustrated in Peter Helck’s painting is the 96-inch 
mill at Great Lakes Steel Corporation—National Steel division at 
Detroit, Michigan. This mill was the first of its type to be built 
to this size and is one of only three comparable mills in the 
steel industry today. 

The mill’s massive, finely engineered machinery is arranged in a 
straight line more than a quarter-mile long. Its ten “stands” 
house heavy rolls 96 inches wide, each driven by a powerful 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE THAN 














electric motor. Steel starts in the mill as a thick three-ton slab, 
passes through the rolls at speeds up to 2000 feet a minute and 
emerges as a thin sheet. 


As well as making extremely wide sheets, this mill rolls the nar. 
rower widths more generally used. Sheets of auto-body thickness 
in widths from 90 to 60 inches can be delivered, after further 
processing by cold rolling, in a single unwelded coil 512 feet long, 
Benefits of this big mill will be further increased when new facili- 
ties for producing larger slabs are completed this year. In addition 
to making sheets from 90 to 72% inches wide in the present 512 
foot length, it will then deliver 72 to 33-inch-wide sheets in a single 
unwelded coil 1860 feet long—more than triple the present length. 


The 96-inch mill and its product are only one phase of National’s 
wide range of steel production. They demonstrate again the 
progressive spirit and emphasis on quality which make and 
keep National one of the nation’s leading producers of steel, 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SEVEN GREAT 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Buffalo, New York. Blast frr- 
nace division for production 
of various types da ron. 





























WEIRTON STEEL C 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


NATIONAL NINES C RP. 


Supplies high grade metallur- 
gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 
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STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
famous Quonset building and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


oe 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 








URIS So rea eee 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
iron ore from extensive hold- 
ings in the Great Lakes area. 











THOUGHTS at 4. A. M. 


It’s four o’clock in the morning, and 
all the world’s asleep 

But one man’s head shifts upon his 
pillow. He hears the plaintive whistle of a 
train in the distance, and the murmur of 
the wind in the trees. They seem to echo 
his thoughts. 

Thoughts that will not let him sleep. 

“What will happen to Janie and the 
children if anything happens to me? How 
can I be sure they'll be secure?” 

His mind flashes back to the terrify- 
ing moment a week ago when a truck shot 
out of a side road without warning. If he 
hadn’t been able to swerve his car just in 
the nick of time... what then? 

“Am I getting morbid,” he wonders, 

“or just realistic? Anyway, it’s time I 
stopped thinking about my family’s future 


9? 


and started doing something about it! 


What can he do? : 


There are millions of family men 
among the 5,500,000 members of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society who 
have faced this same problem. They real- 
ize that regardless of inflation or deflation, 


war or peace, fire or flood...life insurance 
is every man’s “best buy.” 

They also realize that the dollars they 
pay in premiums do more than just pro- 
vide protection for their families...because 
these dollars contribute in large measure 
to the overall security of their country. 

While earning interest for the mem- 
bers of The Society, these premium-dollars 
finance scores of industries, railroads, and 
homes; help maintain millions of people 


on payrolls, contribute to the highest liv- 
ing standards known to man. 

Whether you are interested in figures 
or not, The Equitable’s 1952 financial 
statement testifies to America’s faith in 
life insurance as the basic means of pro- 
tecting. one’s family and one’s self. 

So, to the sleepless man in the picture 
above we say, “To be sure your family 
will be secure, call your Equitable repre- 
sentative today.” 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1952 


RESOURCES 
*Bonads and Stocks 
U. S. Government obligations. $ 
Dominion of Canada obligations 


Per Cent 
578,532,808 





181,102,341 ( 2.8) 
Public utility bonds......... 824,100,327 (12.5) 
Railroad obligations ........ 578,908,245 ( 8.8) 
Industrial obligations ....... 2,024,046, 3 (30.8) 
Eee 237,898,549 ( 3.6) 
Preferred and gu ars anteed stocks 110,507,345 ( 1.7) 
COMMUMOR SEOCKS. 22.0 isk acess 10,645,337 ( 0.2) 
Mortgages and Real Estate 
Residential and business mtges. 1,153,505,556 (17.5) 
Warm mortgages ... 2.0 s20-> 226,032,496 ( 3.4) 
Home & branch office buildings 11,401,221 ( 0.2) 
Housing deve pon rene s and other 
real estate eee 175,065,207 ( 2.7) 
pened Assets 
Cash .cnccccsssceveseseose 86,638,650 ( 1.3) 
Tr: ansportation wohl eas "eae 109,502,039 ( 1.7) 
Loans to policyholders. ...... 157,551,536 ( 2.4) 
Pramilunis in Brocesk of collec- 
it) eo i ai ae ee er 51,651,972 ( 0.8) 
Interest and rentals due and 
accrued and other assets.... 54,604,742 ( 0.8) 





Total $6,571,694,494 (100.0) 


*Including $6,255,866 on deposit with public authorities. 


OBLIGATIONS 





Total 


In accordance with requirements of law all bonds subject to ie are stated at their arte ible value and all other 
31 5: 


bonds and stocks are valued at the mai 


rkei quotations on December 


2, as prescribed by th ational Association of 


Insurance Commissioners. * addition, as required, a security valuation Se rve is included among the Mabilities. 


$6,571,694,494 (100. 


Policyholders’ Funds Per Cent 
To cover future payments under 
insurance and annuity con- 
tracts im force ...ccsssesse $5,378,522,180 (81.9) 
Held on deposit for policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries ... 349,336,379 ( 5.3) 
Dividends and annuities left on 
deposit with the Society at 
Re Ree Bae 166,143,981 ( 2.5) 
Policy claims in = process of 
RONNIE | Gre hca nia a)ataca ace “ot nee 33,336,365 ( 0.5) 
Premiums pee in advance by 
DOUICPEDAGEEE 6 ccc 6c bon alae 88,298,369 ( 1.3) 
Dividends due and unpaid to 
policyholders «....-ccsxsasce 7,259,663 ( 0.1) 
Allotted as enna Or, dis- 
tribution during 1953 ..... 86,451,088 ( 1.3) 
Other Liabilities 
Taxes—federal, state and other 23,990,000 ( 0.4) 
Expenses accrued, unearned in- 
terest and other obligations. . 12,552,044 ( 0.2) 
Security valuation reserve.... 30,579,957 ( 0.5) 
Surplus Funds 
To cover all contingencies. ... 395,224,468 ( 6.0) 


0) 


THE EQ UITABLE Life Assurance Society of The United States 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVENUE 
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The Trend of Events 


“PEACE” WITH CANNON ... There is no need to be 
shocked that almost as soon as the words of “‘peace” 
were out of the mouth of Georgi Malenkov, the new 
Russian ruler, his pilots should have shot down an 
American military aircraft and destroyed a British 
bomber, killing most of its crew. This was a wanton 
act as both planes were on a lawful patrol mission. 
As if we needed it, this is another illustration of the 
vast difference between Soviet words and deeds. 

For some years now, the free world has been try- 
ing to learn how to deal with this form of Russian 
duplicity and thus far, it must be admitted, with 
little success. The interminable “negotiations” over 
Korea offer lamentable witness to our sense of frus- 
tration in this regard. 

Of greater immediate consequence is whether the 
unprovoked attacks on American and British planes 
pressage a tougher policy by the Kremlin. The impli- 
cations would be even more serious if the Soviet 
leaders felt they had to offer a show of strength in 
order to hold their satellites and, very likely, their 
own citizens in line. In that case, we might have to 
face the prospect of an increasing series of irre- 
sponsible acts. No one can foretell what the outcome 
of such a course of action 


price ceilings, except on a limited number tied in 
with defense production. Among the latter are: sul- 
phur, sulphur chemicals and other short-supply 
goods connected with the steel and metal industries. 
Of greatest significance is that now for the first time 
since the Korean war started, all consumers’ goods 
are decontrolled, thereby bringing a free market to 
the United States, at long last. 

Except for a few items, such as coffee principally, 
it is not believed that the complete ending of con- 
trols will have the effect of raising prices. In the 
preliminary moves of the government to end price 
controls, during the first few weeks of the Adminis- 
tration, it was noted that by and large prices re- 
mained constant after controls were lifted. As we 
have pointed out in recent issues, the fundamental 
fact is that supply and demand are rapidly ap- 
proaching a state of balance and that such a condi- 
tion does not promote any extensive moves on the 
upside of prices. 


LONG-TERM LABOR CONTRACTS ON THE WAY OUT? 
... The end of price and wage controls shortly will 
have a decided effect on existing contractual ar- 
rangements and labor. This is 





could mean to the entire 
world. We can only hope that 
the Russian authorities will 
exercise what sanity they still 
possess and stop before the 
brink is reached. 


FINAL END OF CONTROLS ON 
CONSUMERS’ GOODS... By its 
most recent action, the Gov- 
ernment has decontrolled all 





We recommend to the attention of our 
readers the analytical discussion of busi- 
ness trends contained in our column 
“What’s Ahead for Business?” 
regular feature represents a valuable 
supplement to Mr. A. T. Miller’s stock 
market analysis of importance to in- 
vestors as well as to business men. To 
keep informed of the forces that may 
shane tomorrow’s markets, don’t miss it! 


particularly true as regards 
many long-term contracts. The 
heart of these arrangements 
for some four million union 
members is the “escalator” 
clause which ties wages in 
with the cost-of-living index. 
Under this arrangement, 
when living costs go up, wages 
are advanced and when they 
go down, wages go down. 


This 
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Thus far, of course, and for the most part, wages 
have gone up with the higher living costs..Now that 
these costs are coming down, the unions are taking 
another look at their contracts. 

Led by the CIO’s United Auto Workers, a demand 
is being made that existing agreements be re-opened 
regardless of the fact that their contract has another 
year to go. The plea is now being made that the con- 
tracts are “living documents” and, in the words of 
Walter Reuther, “must be changed if economic con- 
ditions change drastically.” What Mr. Reuther has 
in mind, of course, is the possibility of a business 
recession which would automatically place the rate 
of wages in an uncertain position. He wants a guar- 
— from the employers against such an eventu- 
ality. 

The position now being taken by this important 
union and which undoubtedly will be emphasized in 
its annual convention, starting March 22, has great 
force in view of the fact that contracts for other 
large unions will also be under pressure in the next 
few months. Among them are the railroad unions 
whose contracts expire Oct. 1. The CIO Electrical 
Workers are already negotiating with the leading 
company in this field. The CIO Clothing Workers 
also are currently engaged in a dispute with the 
employers. Not far off in the distance is the action 
to be taken on the United Steel Workers-CIO con- 
tract which will be reopened next June. With other 
unions likely to become involved in wage disputes, 
a new period of uncertainty in labor relations seems 
about to open. 

Should the various unions be successful in their 
attempt to cancel out the “escalator” clause, an ef- 
fective blow would have been dealt to long-range 
planning for labor-management relations. This 
would have an unwanted effect and place most labor 
contracts on a comparatively temporary basis. In 
fact, an endless series of disputes arising each year, 
at the expiration of each contract, could be envis- 
aged. In the long run, this probably would react as 
badly on labor as on man- 


ers and potential buyers of acreage. 

Under the stimulus of the outbreak of the Korean 
war, farm land values rose 17% in 1950-51, with 
a more moderate increase up to the closing months 
of 1952. For the United States, average values rose 
from 25% to 30%, probably the steepest climb on 
record for so short a period. In many parts of the 
country, prices rose to entirely uneconomic levels, 
With recent indications that farm income will be 
moderately lower in 1953 than in recent years, it is 
inevitable that there should be some easing in prices 
for farm lands. 

Bankers in the agricultural! regions are particu- 
larly sensitive to these changes and have been show- 
ing growing indications of desiring to restrict loans 
to purchasers who need mortgages with which to 
finance any new acquisitions. As a result, there has 
been a smaller turnover of farm property, generally 
at moderately lower levels than those prevailing a 
year ago. On the other hand, there has been no 
urgency among present holders to dispose of prop- 
erties, as the decline in farm income has not reached 
a point to create undue pessimism among farmers. 
The situation is somewhat different in the livestock 
grazing areas which have been hit harder by the 
slump in cattle prices and, since recent speculation 
in such lands reached undue levels during the recent 
boom, the subsequent reaction is a logical result. 

On the whole, barring the outbreak of another 
crisis such as Korea, bringing about another upsurge 
in prices, it would seem that the rise in farm lands 
touched its highest level last year and that this will 
not be approximated for a considerable period to 
come. 


THE BIZARRE MARKET FOR COPPER... With elimina- 
tion of controls on domestic copper, there have been 
some strange doings in the market for that metal. 
Before decontrol, domestic copper had been selling 
for 2414 cents and foreign copper at 3614 cents. 
With the market freed, domestic producers showed 
that they had very different ideas on where they 

thought the metal should sell. 











agement. At this particular 
time, therefore, it seems es- 
sential that a program be 
laid down jointly by respon- 
sible management and labor 
providing for a systematic 
and equitable approach to 
settling basic problems in 
order that the long-range 
interests of both be pre- 
served. Nothing else will 
prove effective. 


to you last fall. 








the old price. 


END OF BOOM IN FARM 
LAND VALUES...Since the 
latter part of 1952, farm 
land values have been level- 
ing off. This is a reflection 
of two factors: (1) the un- 
precedented high levels for 
farm land, especially marked 
from mid-1950 to mid-1951 
and (2) the growing influ- 
ence of high production costs 
on the attitude of both hold- 








Dear Subscribers: 


Beginning with the March 21st issue, the 
price of The Magazine of Wall Street goes to 
$20.00 a year in accordance with our advices 


We extended the time for this change some- 
what, so that our expirations and large number 
of new subscribers could take advantage of 


With the inauguration of the new rate, a 
special handbook ‘‘The Security Selector’ has 
been prepared, details of which will appear 
in our advertisement on page 751 and in which 
| believe you will be interested. Because of its 
unusual value at this time, we are making this |] 
handbook available to old subscribers at a nom- 
inal cost. We are writing you about it. 


Cordially yours, 


One large producer posted a 
2714 cent price, another 2814 
cents, and another’ went 
overboard completely with a 
price of 32 cents. Obviously, 
all this meant that leaders in 
the industry simply did not 
know how to appraise the 
market with accuracy. 

It is generally expected 
} that an average price of close 
to 30 cents will prevail for 
most of the year, before 
large foreign offerings and 
scrap bring the price down. 
This, of course, will depend 
on world demand, including 
our own. At present, how- 
ever, supplies have still not 
caught up with actual and 
potential demand for the bal- 
ance of the year. By that 
time, production and demand 
should be more even. 

(Please turn to page 744) 
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As J See Jt! 


By JOHN CORDELLI 


MEMENTO MORI! 


you are mortal ... Remember, you 
are not a deity, though the slave-like adulation of 
those around you may have persuaded you that you 
are. Remember, even empires come and go, and fast- 
est among them, those that have been built on tyran- 
nical brute power... 

The exhortation “Memento Mori” belongs to the 
age of the great and 
mighty lords whom 
the Church wanted to 
impress that the 
things of this world 
are but temporary. It 
was a reminder in- 
tended to inspire hu- 
mility. Joseph Vissar- 
ionovich Djugashvili, 
who, as Stalin, built 
up an empire larger 
than that of Ghengis 
Khan but at a cost of 
human life that would 
put the bloody Timur- 
lane and even Hitler 
to shame, may have 
heard of this warning 
during his brief stay 
at the Tiflis Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He may 
even have thought of 
it in those last months 
of life when his mind 
must have been pre- 
occupied with the j 
problem of preserva- 
tion of his empire, 
and, more particular- 
ly, with the question 
of his successor to 
this empire and, more 
specifically with the question of his successor to this 
empire in which his personal prestige was the mortar 
holding it together. 

Stalin’s testament, though it was not recognized at 
the time as such, was his recommendations to the 
Communist Party Congress held in Moscow last 
October. These recommendations plainly reveal the 
cunning of his mind, which reveled in playing one 
opponent against another until the final destruction 
of them both. If one can read between the lines, 
Stalin’s testament was something like this “Don’t 
let yourself be provoked into the Third World War 
unless you are absolutely sure of victory (for Stalin 
was not a gambler by nature). While building up your 
strength through ruthless pursuance of forced indus- 
trialization, don’t miss an opportunity to weaken 
and divide your enemies. Divide them by exploiting 
contradictions and their dislike of one another. Divide 
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and weaken them by offering temporary trade ad- 
vantages. Weaken them by fomenting dissatisfaction 
among the depressed, backward colonial nations, and 
by spreadnig among them the creed of Stalinism.” 

But the placing of Stalin’s mantle on the old party 
hack, enigmatic Melenkov, who may top his master 
in the art of scheming, has not solved the issue of the 
succession as yet. Mr. 
Malenkov has yet to 
gather unto himself 
dictatorial powers. 
Stalin was an institu- 
tion in the communist 
* world, and his pre- 
* rogatives and power 
» are not easily trans- 
ferred. The pretender 
to the Red Throne has 
¥ yet to develop abso- 
; lute obedience to his 
* decisions not only 
among the Russians 
but among the satel- 
lite party chieftains. 
Nor is it so certain 
that Stalinism, the 
creed that bastard- 
ized the ideas and 
ideals of communism 
into a servant of Rus- 
sian imperialism, will 
find much appeal 
among the weak and 
the poor of Asia and 
Africa, now that the 
old “master” is gone. 
Strains and stresses} 
will appear — of that 
there should not be 
any question. In fact, 
they may have already appeared, if one accepts the 
view that the purges, demotions, and promotions of 
the last few months were no longer being directed by 
the ailing Stalin. 

But it would be dangerous to expect these strains 
and stresses to bring on the collapse of the empire of 
the “Ghengis Khan with a telephone” within the next 
few months. One must credit Stalin and the men of 
the Politbureau with keen intelligence. They must 
have realized the dangers for them in the struggle 
for succession and allowed for it in the recent re- 
organization. But the lust for power will sooner or 
later reassert itself. That is natural. Even so great a 
spiritual institution as the Catholic Church could not 
avoid severe strains as a result of the struggles for 
papap succession. 

During the coming months, Mr. Malenkov and the 
men selected to rule (Please turn to page 750) 
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—Market Approaching Time of Decision— 


Nearing the close of the first quarter, the market has met a test period satisfactorily so 


far. In broad cross-section. stocks are acting better than the Dow averages. The advanced 


stage of the business cycle calls for a conservative, selective over-all investment policy. 


However, special-situation profit opportunities continue to develop. 


By A. T. MILLER 


os average, stock prices moved moderately 
higher over the past fortnight in a market which re- 
mained, as has long been so, highly selective. The di- 
rection has now been irregularly upward from the 
February reaction lows for more than three weeks 
in the case of the Dow industrial average and more 
than four weeks for the rail section, putting both 
back to the best levels attained since early February, 
but leaving them appreciably under their previous 
bull-market highs. On the other hand, the utility av- 
erage reached a new bull-market high, in its usual 
creeping fashion, late last week. 
In the case of the industrial and rail lists, most of 
the fortnight’s net gain had been registered by the 
middle of last week, aided by a sizable single-session 


spurt on March 11. This was folowed by some hesita- 
tion and a slower pace toward the week-end, perhaps 
justified by purely technical factors but probably 
resulting more from fresh foreign-affairs uncer. 
tainty created by the provocative action of Russian 
pilots in shooting down an American and a British 
plane in Germany on two successive day. Whether 
this is a “pattern” and how it will be countered re- 
mains to be seen. It might have the double objective 
of scaring the West Germans and inducing diversion 
of U.S. air strength from the Far-East hot-war area 
to Europe. At this writing there is no basis for as- 
suming that it is more than another in the long 
series of Communist short-of-global-war maneuvers, 
with which the market has had to contend recur- 
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MEASURING INVESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE DEMAND 


rently for some years. The market effect 
of each heretofore has ben transient. 


The Market Picture 


For reference, here is the pattern of 
the market in recent months and up to 
date, in terms of the Dow industrial and 
rail averages: The industrial average 
reached a bull-market high of 293.79 last 
January 5, marking a rise of 30.73 


300 


280 


24o tion victory, from the intermediate-reac- 
tion low of last October. It reacted 12.65 
points, or about 4.3% to the low of 
281.14 on February 18, cancelling 
roughly 40° of the prior phase of ad- 
vance. The recent best level was 289.04, 
leaving the average well above the mid- 
way point in the moderate trading range 
maintained since January 5. 
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The rail average recorded its major 
high to date at 112.53 last December 22 
in a rise of 14.14 points from the pre- 
election low. It reacted 5.63 points, or 
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upper one-third area of its trading 
range of the last three months or so. 
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The Dow rail average is satisfactorily 
indicative of the pattern of the rail mar- 
ket. However, the 30 “Big-Name” Dow 
industrial stocks are much less so of the 
industrial market. At times they have 
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fared significantly better 
than the general run of 
stocks as broadly meas- 
ured by our weekly index 
of 300 active issues, when 
prominent stocks were an 
investment vogue. At 
times the general market 
has been significantly 
stronger than the Dow in- 
dustrial average, when de- 
mand tended to shift from 
over - exploited “leading” 
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stocks to secondary issues. 
This is such a time, and it 
has been so for some 
weeks. 210 


During the Dow aver- 
ages’ fairly lengthy trad- | '" 
ing-range phase, marked 
first by a corrective sell-off 
and later by a partial re- 
covery, the “market news” | joo 
has been made by indivi- 56 
dual stocks, mostly second- 54 
ary issues, which have 
worked up to new highs 
in sizable number each 
week. The result has been 
a recent succession of new 
bull-market high for our 
composite weekly index. 
However, this too needs a 
“look behind the scenes.” 
It is mainly due to the up- 
ward average movement 
of the 100 lowest-price 
issues — comprising the 
weekly index of Low-Priced stocks—out of the 300 
stocks included in the composite weekly index. 
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Speculative Confidence Somewhat Stronger 


In the sense of this reflects more of a willingness 
to venture in search of profit, speculative confidence 
is stronger than would be judged from the indecisive 
performance of the Dow industrial average since 
early January. Moreover, as judged by the flow of 
conservative money into higher-grade income stocks, 
as Well as by the generally satisfactory performance 
of our weekly index of High-Priced stocks so far in 
1953, it could be said that basic investment confi- 
dence is also stronger than one would gather from 
the January-March behavior to date of the 30 Dow 
industrials. 

The tendency of buyers to “reach down” really 
amounts to a stepped up effort to ferret out relatively 
attractive “special situations” rather than the de- 
velopment of indiscriminating speculation in signifi- 
cant degree by the general public. If it were the lat- 
ter, you would see the reflection in total trading vol- 
ume; whereas volume, on average, remains both 
fairly light, as judged by older standards, and well 
under the largest proportions seen in some earlier 
Phases of the 1949-1953 bull market, now nearing 
four years in age. And you would see it in the be- 
havior of the “cats and dogs,” whereas the great 
majority of them remain far under highs made as 
far back as 1946 and also under their previous highs 
in this bull market. In short, demand for secondary 
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and speculative stocks so far remains just about as 
selective as it long had been for common stocks gen- 
erally. The “tide” does not favor any general pack- 
age of low-priced stocks—selected for past volatility 
and, otherwise, more or less at random—to nearly the 
extent that was so in the upper range of the 1942- 
1946 bull market, especially in late 1945 and early 
1946. 


Support Under Test 


Even as measured by the action of the Dow indus- 
trial average, it can be said that the pattern main- 
tained since the turn of the year has been encourag- 
ing in the negative sense that it might well have been 
worse, considering the technical and psychological 
environment. At worst, no more than a normal pro- 
portion of the relatively sharp post-election rise was 
given up. Moreover, the first quarter to date has pre- 
sented something of a market test also on other than 
technical grounds. It has seen the natural watering- 
down of the initial emotional lift to sentiment pro- 
vided by the election, the focusing of more attention 
on the gradual, hard, down-to-earth formulation of 
detailed Administration policies. It has seen ques- 
tions, if not doubts, arise about both the timing and 
scope of hoped-for tax relief, a matter which might 
not clarify before late spring or early summer. The 
mid-February lows have not only held intact, but 
there has been a sizable recovery from them, despite 
the period of preparation by investors—in many cases 
requiring some selling— (Please turn to page 750) 
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Creating Stability by Reversing 
New Deal Programs 


By THOMAS L. GODEY 


w * new Government has been in power 
for only about two months. Yet some impatient 
people have decided that this is plenty of time to 
have put into effect an over-all program that at one 
fell swoop would have started the ball rolling for a 
balanced budget, lower taxes and a free economy 
generally. 

It is obvious that the Eisenhower administration 
wants to accomplish all these important things but 
intends to proceed gradually and carefully. It intends 
to take no step that it will regret later on. For this 
it needs time, patience and the fullest opportunity 
for weighing in advance the consequences of every 
step. 
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Actually, the basic philosophy 
under which the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is going to operate is 
gradually emerging and becoming 
visible. Stated in the briefest and 
simplest terms, this philosophy is: 
the new Administration intends to 
be the “umpire” in the broad na- 
tional questions affecting the vari- 
ous segments of the population 
rather than, as many claimed was 
the case with Truman, being a 
partisan in the basic problems of 
the country. 

The impact of the new Admini- 
stration’s philosophy is apparent: 
One of the major criticisms of the 
Truman Administration was that 
it pursued economic aims with a 
political motive and as a conse- 
quence created a feeling of instabil- 
ity and lack of confidence in the 
government itself. 

The new philosophy of federal 
government involvement in nation- 
al questions—or rather, lack of in- 
volvement—would reverse that. 


Stability the Goal 


It should be understood that the 
new policy is in the process of 
formulation. It has not been com- 
pleted; some particular phases of 
it may not be achieved, others will 
be accomplished only with diffi- 
culty. But the end results of even 
partical success will be greater sta- 
bility in the economy of the country 
and at the same time an easing of 
the burdens now placed on busi- 
nessmen and investors. 


A brief study of one segment of 
the new philosophy that is already 
in motion demonstrates the results 
that can be obtained, both in tax- 
ation and stability. 

On February 26, President Hisen- 
hower announced, after a confer- 
ence with federal -legislators and 
officials and state governors, that 
he was going to ask that a commis- 
sion be set up to study the problem 
of decentralizing federal powers 
and reducing or eliminating dupli- 
cate taxation and many expensive 
federal programs. 

This commission would include representatives of 
Congress, the Executive Branch and the states. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said the group would be charged 
with eliminating “hodge-podge duplication and waste 
in existing Federal-state relations affecting Govern- 
mental functions and taxation.” 

One important phase of the commision’s work, the 
President said, “relates to taxation. The existing 
systems of taxation, both at the Federal and state 
level, contain many gross inequalities in so far as the 
tax burden between citizens of different states is con- 
cerned. There is often a pyramiding of taxation, state 
taxes being super-imposed upon Federal taxes in the 
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same field. 

Other programs mentioned as worthy of study 
were the Federal Social Security System, and health, 
welfare, education and road-building programs. 

The commission has a fertile field in which to work. 
Taxation offers the best example. Last year the Trea- 
sury collected $45 billion in taxes from individuals 
and corporations, inheritance and gift taxes, alco- 
holic beverages, tobacco, gasoline, stock transfer, 
amusements and that group known as miscellaneous. 

State governments tapped these same elements— 
and in addition used sales and property taxes—for 
almost $9 billion. Cities and other state subdivisions 
collected another $8 billion from the same groups. 


Large Benefits Possible 


The achievements possible in this field are enor- 
mous. In 1948, the Council of State Governments, 
which supports Mr. Eisenhower’s Commission proj- 
ect, reported that if the National Government and 
the states gave up certain taxes in duplicating fields, 
they would come out nearly even in the end and would 
save taxpayers money, annoyance in filling forms 
and also cut administrative costs. 

Using the official tax figures for 1948, the State 
Council suggested that the Federal Government re- 
linquish to the states revenues totaling $2,587,000,- 
000 from the following sources: estate and gift taxes, 
$888 million; gasoline and lubricating oils, $560 mil- 
lion; retails sales, $470 million; admissions and club 
dues, $464 million; and federal unemployment tax, 
$205 million. 

The states, in return, should give up two tax 
sources and two Federal Aid grants which brought 
them $2,351,000,000 in 1948. These were: state in- 
come taxes, $1,079,000,000; liquor and tobacco $769 
million; Federal highway aid $436 million and grants 
under the Federal unemployment tax, $67 million. 

In its 1948 report, the State Council had several 
pertinent comments to make on Federal grants to 
state programs. “Through the grants-in-aid,” the 
report said, “The National Government influences 
and to some 


programs, important as they are, are just part of the 
new philosophic picture being created by the new 
Administration. Other phases of it are of equal im- 
portance and will have a correspondingly heavy im- 
pact on the economy. 

From all indications, Mr. Eisenhower has realized 
that the latter-day economic jugglings of the Tru- 
man Administration have lost their usefulness and he 
is free to create his own economic program on the 
basis of conditions which have been making their 
appearance since before the election. 


Heeding Economic Realities 


For example, the tremendous growth of produc- 
tion capacity in this country in the past few years 
has been rapidly ending the period of shortages. 
Yet it is the opinion of many experts that the Tru- 
man Administration, despite the huge increase in 
production and supplies, was in effect maintaining 
an inflationary policy through support of demands 
for higher wages. 

The Eisenhower Administration, stating that it 
recognizes present production capacity makes useless 
most of the legislative hindrances, has lifted prac- 
tically all price controls, is expected not to make any 
use or request for credit controls and is rapidly re- 
turning the economy to a free, untethered status. 
Latest reports, in fact, show that the Administration 
is going even further than it previously intended in 
production controls. For the latter part of 1953, 
most of U. S. industry will be free of controls over 
the raw materials they use. Only companies supply- 
ing critical materials to military and atomic con- 
tractors will remain subject to Federal guidance on 
production and sale of their products. If present 
plans materialize, copper and aluminum producers 
will be brought under the same curbs regulating steel 
companies. In other words, producers of these three 
key metals will be required to earmark a certain 
proportion of their monthly output for military and 
atomic contractors and sub-contractors. They will be 
free to sell the balance to anyone they wish. 
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Foreign Aid and Tariffs 


Some members of Congress think they see a way 
to cut foreign aid radically. The pressure is great but 
it is typical of the new Administration that it will 
not be pressed into precipitate action. It knows that 
it must continue its heavy commitments abroad and 
with the chances for stepping up military activities 
in Asia, it hardly seems a propitious time to the 
Executive to trim down this item in the budget. He 
will, therefore, adopt a wait and see attitude, reserv- 
ing a final decision on this matter when it is patently 
safer to do so than in the present unsettled times. 

The same attitude is being taken on the all-import- 
ant tariff question. There is no doubt that something 
radical must eventually be done in this field if eco- 
nomic stability is finally to be achieved by our allies. 
They simply must have a better opportunity to trade 
in our vast domestic market. Yet, there has not been 
time to formulate a thoroughly satisfactory program 
that will coordinate our own needs with those of our 
struggling friends abroad. On the other hand, the 
reciprocal trade system will be strengthened so that 
some moderate improvement in the conditions under 
which trade with this country can be carried on will 
be effected. Even now, with small beginnings, it is 
already apparent that the Administration will try 
to free international trade channels from the ob- 
stacles which are in their way. 

On the domestic front other “freedoms” are also 
becoming apparent. The Government, for instance, 
has given firm signs that artificial support of the 
government bond market will not be continued. The 
Federal Reserve Board is already carrying out this 
move. It will mean the end of the creation of easy 
money and stop one government-created inflationary 
force. It will also have a depressant effect on federal 
bonds. 

As to the federal budget itself, there action is 
slower. The government is moving steadily and 
surely to a budget not based on deficit financing. In 
this area, the action is not as dramatic, which in it- 
self is a symptom of the manner in which the new 
Administration is evidently expecting to achieve its 
ends. 


A Careful Approach 


In no case will there be precipitous action. Price 
and production controls are being scrapped, say Ad- 
ministration officials, only where they are useless. 
Other changes will be made only on the basis of 
sound evidence. 

That is why the White House repeatedly announces 
it can see no immediate major tax cuts or any great 
budget reductions this coming year. The major par- 
ings will take time and be a gradual affair, gauged to 
give the economy no jolts. 

It is probably true that the Administration will 
attempt to reduce the volume of public works, unless 
absolutely tied in with defense or other urgent re- 
quirements. Some savings in the federal budget can 
be accomplishd through such means. 

The aim of the Administration is transition to 
what it calls a “solid” form of government. But this 
transition will be made gradually, with every care 
taken to give business and the economy in general no 
shock or upsets. And the transition does not mean all 
programs now in effect will be scrapped. The Ad- 
ministration has stated and re-stated its intention of 
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keeping the benefits of the past 20 years, but in re. 


taining them, to administer them in a more efficient, 
businesslike manner. Thus, although most govern. 
ment activities will undergo a thorough examination, 
and many of them in the near future will be altered 
in management or in some cases even in purpose, 
fundamental reforms of the Roosevelt Administra- 


tion such as social security, old age assistance, the | 


Securities and Exchange Commission and its regula- 
tions—all of which have the purpose of aiding the 
people and protecting investors—these reforms will 
be retained; there is no suggestion the “good” re. 
forms will be scrapped. But their Administration 
will be tightened—made more efficient. The result 
will be less people on the federal payrolls, elimination 
of duplicate functions and responsibilities. 

In other words, the Administration recognizes, 
according to its statements, that the period of infla- 
tion is ended and the country faces a period of mod- 
erate deflation. The Administration is adjusting gov- 
ernment functions carefully so the transition from an 
inflationary era to a period of slight deflation is man- 
aged in the safest possible way. 

What the Administration’s philosophy is attempt- 
ing, in brief, is to solve some of the ills outlined by 
Senator Taft in a recent speech. He noted that 20 
years ago the Federal Government spent six per 
cent of the peoples income. Today, it spends 28 per 
cent of the peoples’ income and taxes run over 25 
per cent. Add the taxes of state and local govern- 
ments and the total tax burden today is over 30 per 
cent. Senator Taft continued: 

“Frankly, I do not believe that we can impose on 
the people a burden of total government in excess of 
about 25 per cent of the peoples’ income, if we really 
desire to continue a free economy... . At some point 
this burden becomes so great that there is a constant 
spiral of further government activity and we find 
it just as easy to socialize a country through the ex- 
penditure of money as by direct taking over of indus- 
try. We are faced also at the same time by direct 
grants of power to government which then under- 
takes to conduct business itself, or to regulate to 
death those private industries which still continue. 
The excessive regulation of railroads has prevented 
any new money being invested in railroad stocks for 
many years.” 


Limiting Encroachment of Government 


Those dangers are the target of the Administra- 
tion’s gradually emerging philosophy of freeing all 
segments of the population from all possible govern- 
ment curbs and regulations. The intent will be to 
stop the trend of extending the Federal Govern- 
ment’s activities in those fields which have earlier 
been the province of local governments and private 
industry. It will mean an end to the wish of many 
who hoped for permanent wage and price controls. 
It means the return to a long-awaited free economy. 

The possible rewards justify the care being taken 
in this transition period. 

For a sample, we have just to look at Canada. 

There, taxes have just recently been reduced. The 
budget has been balanced for several years. The 
economy is on an even keel, the result of tempered 
government management over the past decades. 

The Eisenhower Administration has announced 
and is carefully charting a policy of a free economy. 
In some segments, its (Please turn to page 726) 
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—Trend Since 1950 


By WARD GATES 


~ 

“ high-water mark for corporate profits, speak- 
ing generally, was reached as far back as 1950. This 
may seem surprising to those who have assumed that 
national prosperity, which we have undeniably been 
enjoying in the past three years, is synonymous with 
continued high corporate profits. The facts, are of 
course, that the profit margin, on the one hand, was 
caught between high taxes, high labor and manu- 
facturing costs and, on the other, by fixed prices 
for goods under control during that period. The 
factor that remained truly favorable for most indus- 
tries was the sustained high level of sales. Had sales 
slumped to any marked degree, the total effect of 
high costs and taxes on profit margins would have 
been sharp. 

_ The squeeze on the profit margin is graphically 
illustrated in the accompanying table which gives the 
three-years’ trend in 25 representative companies 
In various industries. For the nation, as a whole, 
corporate profits—after taxes—declined from $21.2 
billion in 1950 to $18.7 billion in 1951 and $17.2 
billion in 1952. 


Some of the Influences on Profits 
Since 1950 


The story of the decline in profits is told in these 
figures but in order to understand the forces at 
work and make the most useful comparisons, it is 
necessary first to analyze the reasons for the un- 
precedented profits of 1950. Placed against this 
background, we can determine the real significance 
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of the two-years’ slump in profit margins. 
Probably the biggest factor in the enormous profits 


of 1950 was the 15% increase in the commodity 
index in the United States set in motion after the 
outbreak of the Korean war by the astonishing rise 
in world markets for raw materials of all kinds. This 
had an immediate effect on domestic inventory values 
and consequently on corporate profits. As long as 
prices remained high in a sellers’ market, inventory 
values increased and this remained the situation 
until the Spring of 1951. As a result, during all of 
this period, profit margins were abnormally high. 
When the recession in world markets commenced 
early in 1951, however, the period of fortuitous gains 
in inventory values ended which was immediately 
reflected in the smaller profit margin of most cor- 
porations. 


Factors in Profit Margins 


A second factor which helped to increase the 
profit margin in this particular period was that 
manufacturing costs, especially labor, had not yet 
caught up with the increase in prices though they 
were commencing to make some headway in this 
direction. Therefore, for the last half of 1950 and 
the first quarter of 1951, business concerns were 
in a splendid position to reap a higher margin of 
profit since the differential between costs and prices 
was exceptionally wide as illustrated by the fact 
that prices advanced about 15% and wages only 
8% during this period. 

Since 1950, or at least since the early part of 1951, 
the situation has changed radically. Prices have 
sagged—for example, commodity prices have dropped 
about 10%-—and, as a result, inventory profits have 
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disappeared. At the same time, wages have in- These figures indicate the impact of taxes on the 
creased by 11%. With prices falling and wage profit margin in recent years. Since it is the net| ven 
costs increasing, the result could not help but be a_ profit margin on which dividends depend, it is not| ‘$5 
drop in the profit margin. These difficulties have difficult to realize why it is so important to have,| b 
also been stimulated by higher transportation costs. clear understanding of the ratio between taxes and| °C! 
A third factor in the declining operating margin operating margins. As indicated by the table referred | © 
has been the increased depreciation charges. Higher to above, sales for practically all the companies T 
costs of reproduction of facilities have forced cor- increased from 1950 to 1952. Apparently, the rate of | sta! 
porations to make larger allowances for depreciation sales growth was in almost inverse ratio to the| 0 
and obsolescence. On the other hand, companies decline in both operating and net profit margins,| Wu 
which have expanded in recent years largely through Factors bringing this anomalous situation about, be F 
use of federally-sponsored five-year rapid amortiza- as suggested previously, were the end of the rise’ ‘!™ 
tion have received proportionate tax benefits. in prices with inventory value increases no longer caus 
playing a part in profits, the rise in wages and °*§ 
Depreciation Charges Rising transportation, the new indications that higher de. , to 
preciation charges were about to be established as | 8 
During 1950, corporations had a tendency to over- a basis of computation, and, of course, increased 
state their earnings since their method of computing taxes. 
depreciation and obsolesence was based on original A 
rather than replacement costs. Whether expressed in Low Margins on Defense Work d 
dollars or as percent of the margin of profit on sales, - 
the net effect was to give a somewhat fictitious valua- To these factors must be added the impact of a 
tion to earnings as reported. A more realistic ap- increased defense business on the margin of profit. s . 
proach, as is now being adopted, will have the effect Since this type of business is normally at exceedingly are 
of weighing depreciation costs on the basis of actual low profit margins, it is obvious that the greater} PY 
reproduction which obviously increases charges the share of a company’s business devoted to sup- = 
against earnings. plying military needs, the smaller its over-all ratio h Y 
The major factors described above related, of of profit. A company which devotes, say, 30% of its 6 
course, to the operating and not the net profit margin. total business to filling defense orders will have an ne 
The latter is chiefly, though not entirely, influenced average profit margin lower than that of a company hole 
by the rate of federal income taxes. In 1952, cor- which utilizes only 10% of its facilities for such ee 
porate income taxes took the enormous amount of purposes. On the other hand, total sales are sustained 4 
58 cents out of each dollar of profits, with a good through such operations so that while the profit tales 
share of this in the form of excess-profits taxes. margin may be rather low, dollar profits on the tag 
With the operating margin already declining as aggregate volume of business can remain satisfac- T 
a result, principally, of higher wages and transpor- tory. This is indicated in the table which shows that ole 
tation, the effect of taxes on the remainder is start- earnings per share, while definitely affected by the | joq, 
ling. In 1952, the average operating profit for the decreasing net profit margin, are still adequate | |. 
25 representative companies listed on the large ac- though considerably smaller than in 1950. i 
companying table was 11.5% on sales but, after The percent of operating margins in the current fort 
taxes, the net profit margin was only 5%. In other year as compared with 1952 will depend mainly on an i 
words, almost 60% of operating margins was sliced three factors; first, the price level; second, the out- 
off to pay income taxes. In 1950, the average operat- look for wages, and third, sales volume. — 
ing margin for these companies was 14.56% and As to prices there are indications that for the next 
net margin of profit, 8%. Approximately 45% of ope- few months, the level will remain more or less con- 
rating margin was thus consumed by taxes. In 1951, stant, on an over-all basis, so that adjustments in . 
the average operating profit rose slightly to 15.8% inventory values will probably not be extensive. 
but taxes cut down the net margin to 6% which This will vary with individual industries. In the few 
meant that they cut the operating margin by 60%. cases where price advances are likely to occur, in- 
Be 
Be 
Operating Costs & Profits of 4 Representative Companies > 
e 
(Building) (Steel) (Rubber) (Dep’t Store) Ch 
Johns-Manville Bethlehem Steel U. S. Rubber Marshall Field & Co. De 
1950 1951 1952 1950 1951 1952 1951 1950 1951 1952 De 
(Millions) Dr 
RICE - 203.3 238.0 2447 1,445.4 1,799.5 1,701.5 6983 842.0 852.9 2229 225.6 225.6 > 
Wages, ete. 0.0... 70.3 81.3 90.4 534.7 664.6 658.5 2166 257.5 269.4 60.8 60.2 61.5 He 
Materials 2... 56.7 67.4 69.1 605.4 788.3 797.2 3988 4508 4604 1449 154.2 153.6 In 
Taxes (Fed.) 0.0... 15.7 24.1 17.1 122.0 162.0 66.0 31.1 71.1 60.4 7.3 54 5.0 Ini 
Net Income .............sssss- 22.8 24.5 22.6 123.0 106.5 90.9 247 30.4 28.2 9.90 55a 4.60 Jo 
Net Income (b) 7.6b 5.0b 5.6b Li 
% Wages/Sales ............ 34.6% 34.2% 36.9% 37.0% 36.9% 38.7% 31.0% 30.6% 31.6% 27.3% 26.7% 27.3% . 
% Materials/Sales ........ 279 28.3 28.2 41.9 43.8 46.9 57.1 53.5 54.0 65.0 68.4 68.1 Re 
% Taxes/Sales .............. 77 10.1 7.0 8.4 9.0 3.9 45 8.4 7.1 3.3 24 22 Sk 
% Earnings/Sales ........ 11.2 10.3 9.2 8.5 5.9 5.3 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.4 22 25 St 
% Earnings/Sales (a) 4.40 2.4 2.0 U 
(a) Before inventery reserves. 1950—Deb. 2.3 mil. : 
(b) After reserve for inventory price decline 1951—Deb. 0.5 mil. W 
1952—CR. 1.0 mil. W 
eee eens Sco Sh Sie RSS PRC EES re ee SE RR PCO eR ESSERE A SORA Ha = 
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: - ventory gains in values will have an influential part The table, giving a break-down of operating costs 
S = in shaping earnings. There are, however, not likely for four representative companies shows the shift in 
aaa to be many price declines so that inventory losses, as__ relationship between wages, materials and taxes, on 
g pe occurred in 1951 and 1952, should not appear fre- the one hand, and sales, on the other. It will be ob- 
erred quently in individual company reports. served that while in all cases the per cent of net profit 
anies The wage outlook is not so promising from the margin to sales declined, the results were due to 
ate at standpoint of the employer. If wages should be raised different factors in each case. Thus, Johns Manville 
" th once more this year, the effects on the profit margin was principally affected in its recent drop in profit 
, he would be serious as there is no way in which this can margin by higher wage costs, whereas Bethlehem 
Ce be passed on, despite the ending of price control. The Steel was more affected by higher materials cost. 
ed simple fact in this regard is that production has The profit margin of U.S. Rubber was least affected 
- - caught up with demand and that shortages do not of the four companies listed, principally due to a 
pe exist any longer. Hence, the public cannot be forced decline in the ratio between materials cost and sales. 
- de to pay higher prices in order to support higher Marshall Field’s labor costs remained relatively sta- 
oi : | wages. tionary but its profit margin was affected by an in- 
ns a crease in materials cost as well as the setting up of 
- Four Representative Cases reserves to provide for inventory losses (see table). 
This, incidentally, was quite typical of the experience 
As to the general outlook for sales volume, this will of many merchandising concerns. 
depend on the individual] industries in which respect From the investors’ viewpoint, it is important to 
ct of conditions are anything but uniform. However, the recognize that while changes in profit margins are 
welt total volume of employment remains high, based generally reflected in per share earnings, this need 
inal largely on defense spending and continued heavy not be the invariable rule. Thus, in respect to Bendix 
me private investment so that buying power should re- Aviation, listed in the large table, the net profit mar- 
ess main adequate to support existing production over gin declined to 3.2% in 1952 as against 3.4% in 
mat, the next half year. Any drop in sales, however, would 1951. Nevertheless, per share earnings increased 
of its have an effect on the vulnerable profit margin. Gen- from $5.58 per share in 1951 to $7.22 per share in 
6 ae erally speaking, even with continued high sales vol- 1952. This is accounted for by the increase of about 
pany ume, it remains quite a problem for management to $168 million in sales, which prevailed against the 
ae hold the profit margin to existing moderate levels, lower profit margin. 
nina especially in view of the fact that competitive selling Contrasted with this situation, the decline in Celo- 
rofit is becoming more prominent in the consumer indus- tex sales with its inevitable accompanying small 
: the | tries and is likely to make its appearance later on in operating margin—6.1% in 1952 as against 11.7% 
ws the more basic industries. in 1951—resulted in a steep decline in per share earn- 
the The net profit margin of course will be affected to ings of from $3.69 per share to $1.54 per share. 
| the | 2 large extent by action, or lack of it, on income tax Steel company margins in 1952, of course, were 
y t reductions. Any reductions, especialy the excess- affected by the strike so that they are not truly rep- 
aaa profits tax in the case of unusually active concerns, resentative. Nevertheless, the underlying trend in 
t would automatically raise the net profit margin. Un- profit margins in this industry is downward, high 
‘ng fortunately, it will be several months before we gain taxes playing a large part in this development. This 
a an inkling as to what Congress will do in this respect. industry would be a (Please turn to page 738) 
next 
-eon- Comparative Sales, Earnings and Operating Margins of Leading Companies 
ts in ts, 
1sive. 1950 - SS | nee 
> few Net Net Earnings Net Net Earnings Net Net Earnings 
ec Sales Operating Profit Per Sales Operating Profit Per Sales Operating Profit Per 
r, IM- (Millions) Margin Margin Share (Millions) Margin Margin Share (Millions) Margin Margin Share 
Bendix Aviation $ 219.4 12.6% 7.7% $801 $ 3405 9.0% 34% $558 $ 5087 9.9% 30% $7.22 
— Bethlehem Steel 1,439.8 17.5 8.5 12.15 1,793.0 15.7 5.9 10.43 1,691.7 (11.3 5.3 8.80 
Caterpillar Tractor 337.2 18.7 8.6 7.49 393.7 8.8 4.0 3.90 477.5 14.4 4.6 5.52 
_ Celotex 48.7 10.7 6.1 3.13 59.2 11.8 5.9 3.69 52.0 6.1 3.1 1.54 
Chrysler 2,190.6 10.6 5.8 14.69 2,546.6 5.5 2.8 8.27 26009 9.4 3.0 9.04 
Deere & Co. 336.4 22.6 12.7 6.76 433.0 21.9 8.2 5.57 383.1 17.1 9.1 4.93 
52 Douglas Aircraft 1298 98 5.5 6.01 225.1 88 3.0 5.76 522.6 6.5 2.0 8.99 
= Dresser Industries ... ; 79.9 9.6 5.4 3.68 106.1 10.5 4.8 3.77 127.3 8.3 4.5 4.28 
— Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 85.4 7.7 4.5 3.20 116.0 10.4 4.2 4.09 117.8 10.4 3.9 3.84 
J Firestone Tire & Rubber 690.5 11.2 4.8 8.38 975.7 13.6 49 12.27 965.3 98 4.4 10.89 
5 Hercules Powder 160.2 18.3 9.0 5.29 222.5 19.5 6.1 4.95 187.4 17.4 5.9 4.03 
J Int. Business Machines 214.9 27.1 15.4 10.98 266.7 27.5 10.4 9.16 333.7 22.3 8.9 9.81 
D International Harvester 942.6 11.8 7.0 472 1,277.3 13.9 49 4.36 1,2040 87 4.6 3.76 
ba Johns-Manville 203.2 18.5 11.2 7.22 238.0 20.1 10.3 7.75 244.7 17.0 9.2 7.14 
5b Liggett & Meyers 530.5 21.1 10.4 7.06 539.9 99 4.0 5.19 603.0 8.4 3.5 5.11 
= Marshall Field & Co. 222.9 6.6 3.4 3.57 2255 4.6 2.2 2.23 225.5 4.6 2.5 2.56 
3% National Distillers 398.6 12.2 6.8 3.45 466.8 10.4 5.3 2.87 470.1 4.3 2.5 1.13 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco. 759.8 20.2 9.9 3.73 814.2 22.2 7.3 2.92 881.4 11.3 3.6 2.90 
2 Sharpe & Dohme ........ 42.1 17.1 12.5 4.28 45.6 16.2 9.9 3.65 50.3 14.0 7.7 3.05 
5 Stevens (J. P.) Co. 294.8 13.4 79 6.78 349.4 12.7 5.9 5.65 387.1 5.0 2.3 2.27 
) Union Carbide & Carbon. 758.2 30.2 16.3 4.31 9275 27.7 112 3.61 956.9 22.2 10.2 3.41 
a U. S. Steel oe 2,947.3 15.1 7.3 7.29 3,509.6 16.4 5.2 6.10 3,137.2 82 4.6 4.56 
West Va. Pulp & Paper. 95.4 21.2 12.8 12.93 116.3 20.5 8.8 10.80 108.9 15.1 8.7 9.89 
Westinghouse Electric... 1,019.9 15.0 7.6 5.36 1,240.8 13.5 5.2 4.03 1,454.2 11.3 4.7 4.23 
Worthington Corp... 82.9 12.5 7.1 5.70 119.7 12.6 5.0 5.72 133.7 9.2 4.5 5.40 
an se 
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Significant Turn in... 


New Financing 


By L. A. LUKENS 


~ 

ni ® slow unwinding of the extreme easy 
money policy adopted in this country during the 
depression and war years—begun with the lifting 
of “pegs” from government securities in early 1951 
and currently being reaffirmed in the unfolding fiscal 
program of the new Administration—is being graphi- 
cally reflected in the present vield structure of 
prime fixed income investments: 

Long-term Treasury bonds selling nearly six 
market points below “par”; increased interest costs 
on recent new high-grade corporate bond offerings; 
vields on tax-free municipal bonds the highest in 
more than ten years—all are evidences of a realign- 
ment of the costs of capital funds to what the bond 
market expects to be the new “pure rate of interest’’, 
that is, the anticipated interest cost on the antici- 
pated new long-term Treasury bond. 

That there is an urgent need to correct the top- 
heavy short-term position of the Federal debt 
through Treasury funding operations or maturity 
extension on future borrowings, is generally agreed. 
That the Treasury Department is desirous of doing 
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just that, is likewise agreed, and 
can be seen in its first major 
piece of financing last month 
when holders of $8,868 million 
maturing certificates of indebt- 
edness were given the dual! op- 
tion of one-year certificates pay- 
ing 214 per cent, or a five-year 
ten-months bond paying 214 per 
cent. 

However, the important factor 
confronting the bond market at 
the present time and the factor 
largely responsible for the shift 
in the basic investment yield structure, is not so 
much whether the Treasury plans to issue a new 
long-term securitvy—that is generally assumed—but 
whether the Treasury plans to compete actively 
with corporate and mortgage requirements for a 
sizable portion of the nation’s savings or merely 
attempt to sop up funds that may be available for 
investment in long-term government securities. 

Looked at from that point of view, it may be 
debated as to whether the bond market is adjusting 
to what the Treasury’s new security will be, or 
whether the Treasury, if and when it does come 
to market with a new long-term, will adjust its 
offering to the pattern set by the market. 

In any event, it is believed that the Treasury will 
issue a new 30-year bond later this year, possibly 
when the 2 per cent bonds of 1951-53 outstanding 
in the amount of $7,966 million become due Sept. 15, 
and that it will be willing to designate an interest 
coupon sufficiently attractive to assure a_ broad 
demand in a free market. To achieve this result, ac- 
cording to present prognostications, the new rate 
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| may have to be in the vicinity of 3 or 314 per cent, 


depending, naturally, on the general level of business 
activity at the time of offering. 


Effect on Bond Prices 


In the meantime, bond prices have eased, and the 
traditional relationship of the yield-spread pattern 
between various types and grades of bonds have 
shifted, depending, as always, upon the supply of 
and the demand for the particular issue. 

To the issuer of new debt securities, this has 
meant higher financing costs; to the bondholder, if 
forced to liquidate, it may have meant a loss or a 
reduction on his investment. But on the other hand, 
purchasers of recent new issues have had the benefit 
of higher interest income. 

Long-term Government bonds during 1952, in 
contrast to short-term money, held relatively steady, 
most issues showing only slight gains in yields near 
the close of December over the highs of December 
1951. However, the government market has experi- 
enced a sinking spell in recent weeks, with the 
Victory 2!4s at one time dropping to 94-8/32 bid, 
and the bank-eligible 214s to 94-12/32, both new 
lows. It is possible that if long terms continue to 
sell at yields of 2.84 to 2.88, this might discount a 
new long term issue at not over 3 per cent. The fact 
that these long-term governments, although they’re 
not too long-term anymore, are permitted to drop 
nearly six points below “par’”—an unheard fact in 
prior Administrations—highlights the free char- 
acteristics of the present market. 


Attractive Yields on Tax-Exempts 


It has been the new issues of State and local 
government securities, the so-called “municipal” 
bonds, however, that have experienced the most 
marked decline over the past year, resulting in 
attractive yields to investors benefiting from the tax 
exemption feature. Actually, some revenue bonds of 
State and local governments and independent au- 
thorities, being solely dependent upon the earnings 
of toll highways, bridges, and other facilities for 
meeting their debt service rather than upon taxes, 
have been selling recently at yields comparable to 
those of corporate bonds. Ohio Turnpike 314, per cent 
revenue bonds, due June 1, 1992 recently sold at 
prices to yield 3.14 per cent, while Chicago Transit 
Authority 314 per cent revenue bonds, due July 1, 
1964 sold to yield 3.90 per cent. 

Yields on municipal bonds, as measured by the 
Daily Bond Buyer’s 20-bond yield index, have since 
April of last year increased from around 2.03 per 
cent to the present level of about 2.65 per cent, a 
gain of more than one-half of one per cent. This is 
the highest the index has been since July 1, 1940; 
when it stood at 2.67 per cent. The index, which 
consists of 20-year maturity bonds which average 
approximately Moody “A plus” as to quality, does 
not however, accurately reflect the new issue market, 
as many of the recent offerings have been sold at 
yields a full percentage point or more above like 
Issues a year ago. 

The reasons for the decline in the municipal seg- 
ment of the bond market are several, but principally 
it has been due to the heavy volume of financing in 
the past few years, and more recently the psycholog- 
ical or the real threat of a reduction in federal in- 
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come and excess profits taxes, scheduled under ex- 
isting law for 1953 and 1954. ; 

Although it is only a small part of the total capital 
market, the volume of state and local financing last 
year rose to an all-time high of $4.4 billion, com- 
pared with $3.3 billion in 1951, and the previous high 
of $3.7 billion in 1950. Due to the huge backlog of 
state and municipal public works which has been 
accumulating since prior to World War II, plus the 
increasing demand for new and improved services 
resulting from an expanding and shifting popula- 
tion, the volume of local financing is expected to 
continue at the current high level and may even go 
higher. 

As for the individual investor, the attractiveness 
of municipals at their present price levels depends 
upon his or her taxable income. Taking the current 
yield for a 20-year bond, an individual with a taxable 
income of between $12,000 and $14,000 would have 
to purchase a taxable security yielding approxi- 
mately 5.09 per cent to equal the tax-free income on 
a 2.65 per cent municipal. On higher tax brackets, 
obviously, the attractiveness of municipals is 
greater. For an individual in the $18,000 to $20,000 
bracket, the taxable equivalent yield would have to 
be about 6.46 per cent, and if in the $50,000 to $60,000 
the taxable yield would have to be about 11.50 per 
cent to equal the take-home income on the tax- 
exempt municipal security. 


Cost of Corporate Financing Higher 


In the corporate bond market the cost of financing 
has also risen, as evidenced by two large recent 
flotations. With a dearth of demand for high grade 
obligations in the range of 3 to 314, per cent, it took 
a vield of 3.38 per cent on $40 million 30-year 
Consolidated Edison of New York issue to attract 
some of the larger investors such as the insurance 
companies, trust funds and savings banks. A year 
ago a $50 million Consolidated Edison was sold at 







































































3.25 per cent. (Please turn to page 726) 
| 
Tax-Exempts Attractive for 
Long-Term Investment 
Yield Range 
Maturity (dependent cn maturity) 
STATE OF MAINE 
— Road & Bridge 1954-67 1.10-1.95% 
STATE OF MARYLAND — Gen. Public 
School Construction & Assistance 1956-68 1.20-1.95 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
— School & Sewer 1954-63 1.10-1.70 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
— Veteran Land Loan 1954-73 1.10-2.53 
DAYTON, OHIO 
— City School District 1954-78 1.20-2.60 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Sewer 1954-73 1.10-2.55 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
— Metropolitan Water District 1954-93 1.50-3.00 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
— Independent School District 1953-67 1.15-2.50 
—— a | 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. | 
— Parks 1956-78 1.35-3.00 | 
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By “VERITAS” 


GOVERNMENT doesn’t have to depend on payroll 
reductions to cut cost of operation. Several other 
avenues are being explored. Numerous suggestions 
are being passed out from the White House staff. 
And in some instances, the whip is being levelled 





WASHINGTON SEES: 


Without advancing any opinion on the wisdom 
of the system it is probably time to look into the 
desirability of continuing the ‘veterans’ prefer- 
ence” method of government job appointment 
with a view to deciding whether it can go on 
without sacrifice of economy and efficiency. 

It is easy to take the sentimental viewpoint. It’s 
being practiced to the point that more than one- 
half of all federal employees are war veterans 
and there are 20 million veterans in the United 
States, average age is below 40. Most of them, 
naturally, are survivors of the second world war. 

The merit system that is supposed to prevail in 
job selection just does not exist. The Eisenhower 
administration has expressed a determination to 
install it in the full vigor of a plan that exists 
in practice as well as in name. It will not be a 
popular reform in certain circles but Ike has not 
backed down in the past merely to espouse those 
things which were popular. 

Today a war veteran whose record shows a 
disability gets a 10-point premium in “competitive” 
civil service examination; if he merely wore a 
uniform he starts out five points ahead of his 
competitors. No thought paid to his capability to 
fill the job! 

It takes courage to reverse practices of long 
standing, especially when they involve war vet- 
erans and have the indorsement of well-organized 
lobbies. What the White House does in this par- 
ticular may be a good test of whether “groups” 
will influence policy. The entire civil system is 
marked for overhaul, President Eisenhower's aides 
say. The taxpayers have a stake in that overhaul 
and the veterans preference is only one of the 
portions that cry for examination. 











where the “suggestion” is not taking immediate 
effect. For instance, 10 million dollars worth of 
grain has been “lost.” The Eisenhower-appointed 
team wants to know how, and why. The warehouses 
in which the government-owned grain was stored- 
128 in number—have been told to put up or pay up. 


AUTOMOBILE manufacturing companies who _ had 
projected a 1953 output of more than five million cars 
a few months ago were talking with tongue in cheek. 
Today they’re scaling the figure upward. The rea- 
sons, of course, are obvious: release of more essential 
materials from control, release from rigid controls of 
financing methods. In the first instance manufac- 
turers can build the cars and in the second, customers 
can buy them. The increase in auto production isn’t 
going to pull costs down on a unit basis. Steel is the 
basic element and coal is fundamental in the pro- 
duction of steel. Events of the past year tell the story 
of what that means. 


TAX RELIEF pressure is zooming. And the White 
House and Capitol Hill aren’t squared away on policy. 
President Ike could lose the fight yet. The mail-bag 
lobby has been terrifically active. Every delivery 
brings mounting demands that the levies be cut and, 
of course, it is accentuated by the fact that the 
problem comes at the most painful period—March 
15. Ike still insists that there must be at least a 
reasonable approach to a balanced budget first, then 
tax cut. But sentiment is strong in the House of 
Representatives for immediate slash. They’ll all run 
in 1954, 


SMALL BUSINESS, whatever the term means, remains 
the darling of congress. There definitely will be 
legislation in the current session to assist small 
business. Best bet is that “small business” will be 
defined as a firm—or an individual operation—which 
does not take in more than $25,000 a year. There also 
is talk of another level on “small business” and 
legislation has been prepared for introduction. It 
would embrace under the title all firms with capital 
of less than 5 million dollars. The genuine friends of 
“small business” don’t regard that figure as very 
realistic. 
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Death of any highly-placed individual who has 
had an important impact on world politics is a matter of 
deep concern to any resident of even the most remote village 
in the United States. Therefore, the passing of Josef Stalin 
cannot, was not, passed over witha feeling of simple relief. 
There was a feeling that his successor might seek greatness 
by converting the cold war into a shooting war. On the other 
hand there was feeling that he might be more conciliatory. 




















It could be wishful thinking, but most of the 
State Department's top thinkers who expressed any opinion 
at all, were optimistic. The diplomats have been in total 
agreement with the Pentagon brass that each day of non- 
aggression ona broad-scale thins the possibility of all-out 
war. The facts supporting this belief are obscured by 
military "Security" regulations. They are convincing. 














Choice of Georgi M. Malenkov as premier to succeed 
"good old Joe" came as a surprise to just about everybody. 











He was almost unknown outside the Russian provinces -= and not too well known within that 





area. His selection appears to have the utmost significance. He is not a career diplomat 
or military man. He is a cop; an internal security man who has spent most of his adult life 
tracking down enemies of the USSRregime. It is hard to read into his appointment anything 
other than that Russia has sufficient problems at home without taking on the United States 
in combat. 
































In spite of what the pessimists believe, this country has knowledge of what 
goes on in Russia. Probably as much as the Reds have learned about the United States 
through its official agents here, supplemented by American, electric-chair bound traitors. 











H-bomb, or in trained military manpower. It's economic, and local -- rather than inter- 
national -=- lack of political support. Malenkov has the experience and, evidently, the 
disposition to correct that. 














This falls slightly short of being world-shaking in the field of economics but 
is worth recording if only to indicate a business trend: Rising inventories and population 
growth have reduced the volume of the nation's available storage space in measureable 
proportions, and the Defense Transportation Office has made the measurements in the 
interest of national safety. It shows that net occupiable space for general merchandise 
now is 80 per cent filled. The same percentage of occupiable space is reported for house- 
hold goods. 






































One may disagree, or embrace, some.of the recent developments in government 
and industry, but it cannot be denied that several of them have an impact on the economy 
that is definitely encouraging. One of them is that public and private employers will 
soon be paying out 10 billion dollars in pensions and annuities--spending money for what 
might otherwise be financial drought areas. Added to this are unemployment insurance, 
the protection of FDIC, crop insurance, farm commodity support for prices, and many other 
backstops. They're all costly. But so have been the depressions the country went through. 
And they are here to stay anyway. 





























The Department of Commerce has resurrected one of its favorite projects: study 
of transportation. It is another "long-range" program of the type that usually dies on 
the vine shortly after the formal announcement that "searching examinaiton will be con- 
ducted." All of the rhetorical corn has been harvested for this one. It is goingtobea 
Study "to assist the Secretary in carrying out his responsibilities for examination and 
analysis of the nation's major transportation policies." 

















Sounding like a take-off of the "Brannan Plan," the Department's announcement 
Said’ the objective is "establishment and maintenance of a privately-owned, financially 
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healthy and well-coordinated transportation system, efficiently and economically 
operated, at the lowest economic cost to transportation users and also general taxpayers ; 
just and reasonable rates ; limitation of transportation regulation; limitation of govern- 
ment assistance to carriers but imposition of charges upon users and beneficiaries of 
transportation facilities." The Brannan Plan, it will be recalled, suggested that the 
consumer pay less for food but that the farmer receive more for the identical food. 
Slightly confusing. : 























The Department of Agriculture has completed and put into print an examination 
of what causes farmer cooperatives to build such a high incidence of financial failure. 
Many of the breakdowns could have been avoided if the participants had applied the principles 
of sound financing, says the Department. The report is titled "Financial Problems of 
Purchasing Cooperatives." It isn't one of the typical horse-back government analyses. 
It researches, digests, 15,000 co-ops which have gone out of buSiness. 


























The surprising (and established, by the way) fact is that poor planning put more 
than one-third of them out of operation. Starting with discussions of taxes, inflation, 
and expansion, the booklet includes such important subjects as capital sources, conserva- 
tion, capital from sources outside the group of cooperative investors, financial rates 
and capital management. The farmer earns his dollar the hard way but, this report suggests, 
gets rid of it without effort. 




















There had been hope’that this congress would get down to the business of legis- 
lating and cut out the side issues of headline-hunting investigation. The hope seems 
not likely to be realized. Everything from how much coloring matter is placed in food to 
whether men in high places are plotting to overthrow the government of the United States is 
under probe -- again. In last year's session of congress there were the unbelievable number 
of investigations -- 236. They weren't free by a longshot. The cost exceeded 6 million 
dollars! 














The present congress shows less disposition toward blocking bank mergers than 
was indicated last year. The house judiciarv committee several months ago took a dim view 
of the fact that the number of banks as of 1952 was just about one-half of the number as of 
1922 -- 15,000 and 30,000. Mergers, they of the committee said, were cutting down 
competition. Officers of some of the merged tanks asked what seemed to be a reasonably 
sane question: What kind of competition? They're waiting for the answer. 























There is weeping and wailing among members of the highest levels of Civil 
Service protected offices who have learned that President Eisenhower is in agreement 
with Senator Taft ‘that the positions should be taken over by republicans. The jobs will be 
abolished, then re-created under different titles. That's very wrong, the job-holders 
would have you know ~~ if you didn't know that it was the technic that put them in office in 
the first place. Unless a President has men in top policy-making spots who are in agreement a 
with his program or at least didn't actively work against his election, he's sunk at the 
beginning. And what's more important the ship of state is scuttled. 



































It isn't a case of "to the victor belongs the spoils." The persons affected 
are merely being returned to the Civil Service status they earned and out of the level they 
were brought to by political gift. Politically, they lived by the sword and now they are 
wounded by the same sword -= they won't die by it although the moaning would indicate fatal 
stroke. President Eisenhower has enough trouble today with his own party without having 
to fight the democrats too. 


























The new United States program for reviving markets in Latin America has 
gotten off to a good start with the appointment of Cabot as Assistant Secretary for 
Latin American affairs. In the recent conference at Caracas, guarantees of some gort 
were asked against exapropriation in order to encourage American investment in that 
vital area. There is no doubt we need friends, internationally speaking, but friendship 


is a two-way street. We are doing all we can; let the others give a helping hand, too. 
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World Slump in 
COMMODITY 
PRICES 


By V. L. HOROTH 


‘¢3 can safely assume that the prospects 
for commodity prices came in for discussion during 
the recent stay in Washington of Britain’s Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Eden, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Butler. We can assume this because 
the stabilization of the prices of primary raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs was one of the topics under con- 
sideration during the December gathering of Com- 
monwealth prime ministers in London. 

The Conference came out with the statement that 
“violent fluctuations and uneconomic level of prices 
for primary commodities are against the interests of 
consumers as well as producers” and that the Com- 
monwealth Governments “are ready to cooperate... 
in schemes designed to ensure stability of demand 
and prices.” This desire to “cooperate in schemes 
designed to ensure stability of prices” is quite under- 
standable, for the rise or the decline in the prices 
of commodities can either advance or postpone by a 
good many months the proposed convertibility for 
the pound sterling. As has been demonstrated during 
the past two years, the trend of commodity prices 
can have a tremendous influence over the sterling 
areas’ international payments and in turn on the 
pound sterling. London is still one of the two largest 
commodity centers in the world, and any shift in 
prices or in the pattern of international trade affects 
it. 

The overseas sterling area is probably, all con- 
sidered, the world’s premier producer of industrial 
raw materials and tropical foodstuffs, though as 
supplier of these commodities for the U.S. market, 
it ranges behind Latin America, on which we rely 
for our important imports of coffee, sugar, petroleum, 
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and copper; and behind Canada, the supplier of our 
papermaking supplies, timber, and non-ferrous pro- 
ducts. Few people realize that a 10 per cent increase 
or decline in the prices of seven principal export 
commodities of the overseas sterling area—wool, rub- 
ber, tin, cocoa, tea, jute, and copper—could mean a 
gain or loss (measured on the basis of current 
prices) of nearly $400 million in various foreign 
exchanges. This fact makes obvious Britain’s interest 
in commodity price stabilization. 


“‘Undertone of Skepticism” 


To assess commodity price prospects is difficult, 
largely because of exceptions and special individual 
situations, etc. The general tendency on the part 
of economists and business analysts is to treat the 
commodity price outlook with an “undertone of 
skepticism”. However, the recent decline in farm 
prices in this country and the prospects of near- 
record or record postwar carry-overs of cotton, bread 
grains, and fats and oils has brought forth out- 
bursts of predictions—more on the part of politicians 
than of economists—that the decline in farm prices 
here will lead us into a serious depression and, in 
turn, the greatly reduced international spending on 
the part of the United States will throw the rest of 
the free world into a slump. 

The reasons for the “undertone of skepticism” in 
respect to the future trend of industrial raw ma- 
terials and principal foodstuffs may be quickly sum- 
marized as follows: 

(a) The passing of the peak in defense programs 
in the United States and in Western Europe will 
reduce the demand for many commodities, such as 
major non-ferrous metals and steels, at a time when 
the production of these commodities is due to expand 
as a result of the expansion programs launched 
following the outbreak of the Korean war, when 
everyone believed that the hostilities would spread 
and serious commodity shortages would ensue; 

(b) Cuts in non-defense budgets, credit restric- 
tions, high taxes and other deflationary influences 
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are cutting into the purchasing power of the average 
consumer in this country and Western Europe. Since 
retail food prices also remain high, the general public 
is spending less for clothing, shoes, and other non- 
food requirements; 

(c) Actual or approaching saturation in consu- 
mer markets for many commodities indicates that 
wartime deferred demand in this country and West- 
ern Europe has been largely satisfied and that future 
expansion in demand will follow more closely the 
growth of population and the increase in the real 
purchasing power of the consumer; 

(d) The shift “from aid to trade” will inevitably 
bring about strains and stresses in international 
trade arising from increased competition and the 
changed pattern of trade, which may depress the 
prices of some commodities. 


End of the “Second Postwar Boom” 


In general this can be said: the “second postwar 
boom” brought on by the post-Korean commodity 
buying scramble and the expansion of rearmament 
activity is coming to an end. The over-all commodity 
situation bears a resemblance to the situation at the 






soieetindd Senstameebiiaaetietial 4 
Food Production and Population Increase 
Population Food Crops 
1934-38 1951 1934-38 1950-51 
—=100 100 —100 =10 I 
North America ............ . 100 118 100 151 
Latin America .... . 100 128 100 120 
Europe (ex. Russia) .. 100 105 100 95 
for Geet .......... nara .. 100 114 100 98 
Africa & Near East ... 100 127 100 119 
Oceania ... pecans . 100 130 100 108 
World (ex. Russia) .......... . 100 115 100 109 


end of “the first postwar boom” during the latte 
half of 1949, except for one thing: the intervening 
rise in costs has greatly complicated the situatioy 
and there will be far more drastic readjustments jy 
some countries than otherwise would have been the 
case, The economies of Australia, Malaya, Uruguay, 
Pakistan, Brazil, India and many other countrie 
have been stretched by the post-Korean price bulge 








like an accordion—and the full collapsing of the 
accordion is yet to come. 


No Need for Price Support Schemes 


There is no reason why the free world economy 
should be “doped” by more inflation or why improv. 
ident producers should be bailed out by internationa| 
price support schemes. Current prices may appear 
low compared with those days when wool in Sydney 
sold at $3.80 a pound or when tin and rubber iy 
Singapore were bringing the equivalent of $1.83 and 
90 cents a pound respectively, but, as a glance at the 
accompanying table will show, they are by no mean; 
disastrous prices compared with 1949 or prewar 
levels. 

The case of burlap and jute is one of the best 
illustrations of the short-sightedness of India and 
Pakistan, who allowed their political squabbles to 
interfere with the flow of these important inter. 
national commodities which earn dollars and other 
foreign exchange for them. 

The trouble began in 1949 when Pakistan failed 


to devalue its rupee (at the time of the general } 


currency devaluation) and when it began to place 
obstacles to the flow of jute to Indian (Calcutta) 
mills which in turn were forced to curtail their 
production of burlap, hessian, and other jute pro- 
ducts. The outbreak of the Korean war complicated 
the situation, and the price of burlap, when the flow 
of supplies became uncertain, skyrocketed to about 
35 cents a pound in New 
York, becoming almost as 












































Prices of Leading Commodities eo cotton. 
; At this point, American 
Aug. 31 June 30 June 24 Postwar Peak March 7 sf é 
1939 1946 1950 (Post-Korean Peak) 1953 eecenty ental of burlap went 
f scuigisiaiinaisalieiandaild over to using cotton and paper 
(Prewar) (End of 0.P.A.) (Pre-Korean) (Latest) bags—a shift that involved the 
|} RAW MaTERIALS: purchase of costly new bag- 
oa 5.90c 11.80c 16.40¢  35.00¢ Spring 1951 —‘:12.20¢ ging equipment. Meanwhile, 
Copper, Ib. .... 10.50¢ 14.38  22.50¢  32.00¢ March 1953  32.00c India and Pakistan—still with 
Cotton, Ib. pect 8.55¢ 30.97¢ 33.75¢ 45.32c June 1951 33.32c kni , ts 
SRMMMES YER, © ssoseansiveccecs 11.00c 15.50c 25.00c 43.50¢ Jan. 1951 19.50c pander at ria other's throa f 
Lead, Ib. ert 5.05¢ 8.25¢  11.50e 21.50¢ Nov. 1948 13.00¢ —went in for the expansion 0 
MMR IID oof ascsscnccxesars 16.62 22.50 28.25c 91.00c Jan. 1926 27.75¢ jute cultivation: Pakistan to 
Steel Scrap, ton : . $16.25 $20.00 $44.75 $51.13 Jan. 1951 $44.75 : ae 
OI: 49.50c 52.00c 76.63¢ $1.83 Jan.1951 $1.21 become independent of Cal 
Wool, Ib. ooo ccccccccecceeeeneee 74.000 $1.00 $1.76 $3.80 Mar. 1951 $ 1.72 cutta mills, and India to be- 
Zine, Ib. 4.75¢ 8.25¢ 15.00c 19.50c Oct. 1951 11.00¢ come independent of Pakis- 
FOODSTUFFS : tan’s raw jute. The outcome: 
Butter, Ib. 24.00c 57.25¢ 59.88c 92.25¢ Jan, 1948 67.13¢ current and prospective over- 
Cocoa, lb. ... 4.47¢ 8.99¢ 32.50¢ 53.50c Oct. 1947 32.75¢ . jute. which is 
Coffee, Ib. ... 6.40c 15.54¢ 48.25¢  5650¢ Aug. 1950 55.50c i oduction of jute, gota 
Corn, bu. .. 45.25¢ $1.46 $151 $280 Jan.1948 $ 1.56 currently selling at about 
Cottonseed Oil, Ib. ...... 4.62 12.65¢ 13.25¢ 40.00c May 1948 14.50 1114¢ per pound as compared } 
Eggs, doz. .. 16.75¢ 35.00c 35.50 71.75¢ Dec. 1950 50.50¢ 7 - . f 
Hogs, Ib. ........... 6.36¢ 1485¢ 19.76¢ 29.91c¢ Sept. 1948 20.50¢ W ith the post-Korean high * 
Lard, Ib. ..... 6.75¢ 13.80¢ 10.85¢  55.00c Oct. 1946 9.90¢ 2614 cents a pound: the bur- 
Steers, ib. 9.12¢ 18.00c 29.25¢ 36.63c July 1948 22.62¢ ; ce 
Sugar, raw, Ib. . 2.03¢  4.10¢  5.80¢  6.30c June 1951 6.25¢ a pound, and the American 
Wheat, bu. 68.000 $1.97 $2.15 $3.21 Nov. 1947 $ 2.40 market has yet to recover its 
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pre-Korean volume. 
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a and 
les to 
inter. The Case of Rubber and Tin same time, restrictions on trading with the com- 
other munist areas has closed an important outlet for 
The inaccessibility of the main supplies of rubber them. Ceylon, which produces rubber at almost 40 
failed and tin during the war, due to the Japanese occupa- cents a pound, has been bartering it for rice from 
oneral | tion, brought on, in the case of rubber, a great ex- China—a product that Ceylon needs badly to feed the 


place pansion of synthetic production, particularly in this rapidly growing population. But even this trade is to 
utta) country, and in the case of tin, the substitution of be stopped under the recent Washington agreements. 
their other metals. The free world has simply learned 


» pro- to get on with less crude rubber and less tin, and it Australia’s Troubles of Her Own Making 
icated was up to the producers to recapture the market. 
> flow But when the opportunity came, following the With wool in Australia selling at around $1.80 


about | outbreak of the Korean war, to regain some of the (compared to the wartime price of about $1.00 a 
New| markets lost to other metals, the tin producers, pound), the question is whether Australian wool 
+ as | instead, charged what the traffic would bear, with the producers need bailing out through international 
result that the trend toward substitutions for tin price stabilization schemes? The answer is “No”. 
was restimulated. The result: as an industrial metal, Their troubles are due largely to Australia’s obses- 
tin does not seem to have much future. Over the next sion with industrialization, very much as_ in 
paper 25 years, according to the Paley Report, theconsump- Argentina. . 

1 tion in this country is anticipated to increase some The unholy alliance of Australian labor with Aus- 


rican 
went 





pe 25,000 tons, while our copper consumption, for ex- tralian manufacturers, the former voting tariff in- 
vhile, | ample, is expected to expand about 800,000 tons. creases and import restrictions in favor of the latter 
with | About the only reason for the support of tin prices jn return for higher wages, brought on an almost 
roats lies in the fear that further contraction of tin pro- monopolistic exploitation of Australia’s domestic 
on of _ duction would endanger the communist-threatened market. The passing of the 40-hour week and the 
mn to °conomies of Malaya, Indonesia, and Bolivia. ever-spiraling wages depopulated the countryside in 
Cal- In rubber, the case is somewhat similar. To help favor of city industries. Many farms and ranches 
lie the rubber producing countries of Southeastern Asia had to close down or pay wages that matched those 
hia. to earn dollars and to stage a comeback, the United in the cities. The outcome: Australian production 
ata States gradually reduced its synthetic rubber pro- costs, once among the lowest, are extremely high. The 


; duction to a level where it supplied about 40 per cent greatly diminished food surpluses which once were 
over of our consumption in 1949. But, with rubber prices exported are now kept at home to keep internal food 
ch is | going back to 90 cents a pound, practically all our prices from rising. Wool and a few minerals are now 
bout | synthetic rubber plans have been reactivated, and Australia’s principal foreign exchange earners, but 
ared | are now able to produce almost one-million tons of both wool and mineral producers complain that un- 
h of | rubber at the cost of about 23 cents a pound (the less the whole Australian economy is deflated, they 
bur- crude is currently quoted at 28 cents a pound). will be unable to stay in business. 

one However, it is difficult not to sympathize with the Some deflation has already taken place, but a far 
‘ican Malayan and Indonesian rubber producers. Their more drastic clean up, involving sending people back 
r its costs have greatly increased because of special secur- to farms and ranches, may be necessary. As one of 
ity measures against communists and bandits. At the the best known (Please turn to page 732) 
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Growth Prospects 


By GEORGE L. MERTON 


Bead stocks, many of which have justified 
their widespread popularity, especially since the end 
of World War II, continue to be eagerly sought after 
by canny investors. Some of the issues generally 
recognized as growth stocks have scored substantial 
price gains in the last few years. As a result, the 
number of growth issues still selling at attractive 
levels has become comparatively limited, making the 
problem of finding equities possessing growth quali- 
ties a little more difficult. 

The list, however, is never static. As the years go 
by more companies enter the growth category. These 
are companies that give unmistakable evidence of 
expansion and which also indicate favorable long 
term prospects because of their flexibility and poten- 
tialities for developing not only new products but 
new markets for their established products. Com- 
panies having these attributes are typical of the 
dynamic American industrial system. Such qualities 
stem from American technical ingenuity which, con- 
tinuing and broadening, makes it reasonably certain 
that there will be, in time, many more companies of 
the growth class added to the list. 

Companies likely to show the fastest or greatest 
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rate of growth cannot be pick- 
ed at random, nor can they be 
selected solely because they 


or because they have had one 


good earnings. The spectacular 
is sometimes alluring but the 
investor must look closely to 
determine, 








operate in a certain industry | 


or two years of exceptionally | 


among other | 


things, whether a company, | 


because of technical problems or the cost of equip- 
ment, is operating in a field not apt to become over- 
crowded with competitors. Another important factor 
to be weighed is the financial strength of the com- 
pany; has it adequate working capital in ratio to its 
current volume of business, and has it sufficiently 
shown that earnings trend can consistently support 
the capital structure? The investor must also satisfy 
himself that the company’s products have a fairly 
stable market, allowing, of course, for some drop in 
sales in generally recessionary periods. Reference has 
already been made to management, but this will bear 
repeating. The ability or aggressiveness of manage- 
ment to develop new products or new markets for 
established products, or both, is a highly important 
factor in broadening a company’s field of operations, 
its sales volume and its earning power. Of such 
things are growth companies made. 


We have made a thorough survey of a number of | 


companies that come within the classification of 
growth issues. None of them, of course, is comparable 
in physical resources, finances and earnings with 
such growth issues as duPont, General Electric, 


Monsanto Chemical, Standard Oil of N. J., and others | 
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of similar size familiar to investors, nevertheless, 
they possess a similarity to the characteristics of the 
industry leaders, justifying their being looked upon 
as growth stocks. 

From the list of issues surveyed we have chosen 
a small group we think are attractive for their 
growth potentials. This selected list is comprised of 
companies in diversified and expanding fields of 
operations. All of them have a record of sustained 
earnings over a period of years and equally well 
sustained dividend records, going back, in most in- 
stances, 16 years or more. In the accompanying table, 
we set forth the earnings records of the group for the 
last three years, as well as other pertinent data in 
connection with our descriptions of the companies 
which follow: 


Ex-Cell-O Corporation 


A gauge by which to measure the growth potentials 
of this company is its record in the seven years to 
the end of 1952, in which income from its varied 
operations increased from $19.3 million in 1946 to 
$35.5 million in 1950, $60.2 million in 1951, and to 
aie million in the 1952 fiscal year, ended November 
30. 

While important factors in connection with the 
extraordinary rapid expansion in the 1951 and 1952 
years were direct demands upon Ex-Cell-O for 
defense products and need of diversified industries 
for machine tools and cutting tools the company 
manufactures, part of the increased volume was the 
result of planned growth and expansion. 

To better understand the importance of this it is 
necessary to first understand the extent of Ex-Cell- 
0’s well diversified and yet, more or less related 
activities, and its dynamic ability to keep moving 
ahead in developing new products and improving 
those which it has been producing over the years. 
To begin with, the company is an important manu- 
facturer of precision machine tools that have es- 
tablished and are upholding a reputation for quality 
work and high production. Another division of the 
business is that producing both standard and “spe- 
cial” cutting tools in demand by many and varied 
industrial companies. It also manufactures parts 
and assemblies for varied industries, including air- 
craft which Ex-Cell-O has been supplying steadily 
for 25 years with such items as parts for reciprocat- 
ing engines and more recently with an increasingly 
large percentage of turbo-jet engine parts, including 
compressor blades, fuel regulator assemblies and 
hydraulic cylinder assemblies. 

Another important Ex-Cell-O division is Pur-Puk 
which has been showing steady growth, year after 


year, since 1943, accounting for $12 million of 1952 
revenue. This division, manufacturing milk packaging 
machines used by dairies on a rental basis and pro- 
ducing Pur-Pak paper milk containers, has developed 
with considerable rapidity, especially in the last five 
years with consumption of its paper containers in- 
creasing 200% between the beginning of 1948 and 
the end of 1952. 

The overall progress of the company is, perhaps, 
more clearly shown by its growth in earning power 
within the last decade. During that period net income, 
based on the present amount of capital stock out- 
standing, has risen from $3.31 a share for 1943 to 
a record high of $8.16 a share for the 1952 fiscal 
year. Accounting for this, of course, is the expansion 
of sales of the various divisions, but this has been 
made possible largely by the quality of products and 
a dynamic management alert to the needs of industry 
and the demand for improved and new products. 
Consistent with its policy of attaching primary im- 
portance to research and develepoment, it has con- 
tinued to implement the company’s expansion, diver- 
sification and improvement of products. 

The company continues in a strong financial posi- 
tion. It increased its cash position last year to $6.6 
million and net working capital to $17 million, com- 
pared with $13.7 at the close of the 1951 fiscal year. 
It has no preferred stock nor funded debt, the only 
major liability outside of those current being $9.7 
million in term loans from banks and an insurance 
company. 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation 


In looking about for a “growth” company that 
from the standpoint of flexibility and dynamic man- 
agement could serve as a model one could not do much 
rome than to select Food Machinery & Chemical 

orp. 

Long an important factor in the manufacture of 
fruit and vegetable processing and packing house 
equipment, as well as spraying and dusting equip- 
ment, garden and small farm tractors and other 
agricultural equipment, Food Machinery while con- 
tinuously expanding in these fields entered a new 
phase, when during the war years, it entered the 
chemical field with the acquisition of what has since 
developed as the Niagara Chemical Division pro- 
ducing agricultural insecticides, livestock dips and 
sprays and specialty chemicals for farm and garden. 
Since then progress in the chemical field has broad- 
ened to such an extent that through its Westvaco 
Chemical Division, which had its inception in 1948, 
it now produces a wide line of organic and inorganic 
chemicals. Through other divisions or wholly-owned 
























































Teematantss 
- Medium-Priced Growth Stocks 
; - Retained Net 
Eamings Per Share Per Share Div. Recent Div. Price Range 
1950 1951 1952 1950-52 1952 Price Yield 1952-53 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ............... decisbascscca Me Ae $ 5.76 $ 7.42 $11.63 $ 2.00 58 3.4% 59 -435% | 
Federated Dept. Stores ............ fee 5.32 3.53 3.65! 5.65° 2.50 42 5.9 48 -37% 
Florida Power & Light 0.0.0.0... = 2.48 2.50 2.84 3.67 1.604 35 45 3634-25% 
Food Machinery & Chemical ..... 3.35 4.01 3.151 5.64° 2.00 39 5.1 5614-38% 
General Telephone Corp. .....0.00000........-..cce 2.64 2.63 3.15 2.42 2.204 37 5.9 3814-29% | 
Int. Minerals & Chemicals ........................... 3.40 3.06 2.902 4.36 1.60 36 4.4 4134-31% 
1_Estimated. 3—Including 1952 earnings estimate. 
2—Year ended June 30, 1952. 4—Indicated rate. 
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subsidiaries, it also produces by an electrolytic pro- 
cess, hydrogen peroxide for the paper, textile and 
chemical industries, plasticizers and other industrial 
chemicals, packaging and paper box making equip- 
ment, agricultural and industrial pumps, two-cycle 
gasoline engines and many other products. 

These and other developments in the three major 
divisions of the company’s operations provide a 
gauge by which to measure the potentials of both 
sales and earnings in the years to come. Since 1946, 
sales and income from leased machinery have in- 
creased from $53.6 million to a record high in 1951 
of $151.8 million. Over the same span of time net has 
grown from $4.7 million, or $3.21 a share, adjusted 
to the 2-for-1 stock split in 1948, to $9.7 million, or 
$4.01 a share in 1951. As during the war years, Food 
Machinery has again received substantial defense 
orders. The volume of such business in the nine 
months to Sept. 30, last amounted to $55.8 million on 
which there was a low margin of profit out of a total 
of $171.2 million. This was a factor, along with 
higher operating costs, with selling prices of pro- 
ducts unchanged as well as heavy expenses in con- 
nection with expanding its chemical facilities, that 
held per share net to $2.45, compared with $3.15 in 
the like period of 1951. 


The outlook is for continued expansion in opera- 
tions, which in the chemical divisions includes the 
development of new phosphate deposits in Idaho and 
the new trona deposit in Wyoming through Inter- 
mountain Chemical Corp., 80% owned by Food 
Machinery, with National Distillers owning the re- 
maining 20%. Scheduled for operation during 1953 
are facilities for processing 300,000 tons of soda 
ash annually. By 1954, it is expected that four 
phosphate furnaces and three burning plants will 
go into operation. In the meantime, Food Machinery 
continues its expansion program in other fields, its 
most recent acquisitions, made since the turn of the 
year, being the Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co., pro- 
ducing rotary tillage equipmnt, and the Kingsbury- 
Davis Machine Co., manufacturers of specialty ma- 
chinery used in the production of paper boxes. 


Florida Power & Light Co. 


Within a 10 year period, from 1943 to the end of 
1952, Florida Power & Light’s operating revenues 
have more than tripled. From $20 million in the 
earlier year, operating revenues in an unbroken 
trend have climbed to $61.4 million in 1952. The 
gains, moreover, reflect principally residential 
growth without the benefit of industrial expansion 
to a degree that has marked the growth of utility 
a alga serving other sections of the United 

tates. 

On the basis of Florida Power & Light’s growth, 
the company stands out as one of the growth utilities 
of the country. The territory served by the company 
contains close to 354 communities, including Miami, 
Miami Beach, Coral Gables, West Palm Beach, Fort 
Lauderdale, St. Augustine and other important com- 
munities, has been showing the fastest population 
growth of any state in the Union. Its economy also 
has been expanding along sound lines. Its citrus pro- 
duction with a gross value of $300 million in the 
1950-51 year, exceeded those of all other citrus grow- 
ing states for the eighth consecutive year. Its vege- 
table crop in the same period had a value of $141 
million. Cattle raising is steadily increasing in im- 
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portance and within recent years there has been a 
steady rise in the number of small plants engaged 
in light manufacturing. Based on the state’s popula. 
tion growth in the past 10 years it is expected that 
the present 2.7 million inhabitants will have increas. 
ed to more than 4 million within the next 10 years, | 
Power demands upon the company have taxed its 
generating capacity. New generating stations, added 
to the system in the postwar years have more than 
doubled kilowatt capacity. To keep pace with demand, 
however, the company’s long-range plans call for an (7 
outlay of approximately $322 million for additional 
generating stations and other facilities to be built over 
the next 10 years. Outlays for improvements in 1952 f 
ran to about $22 million, part of which was covered * 
by cash on hand and from proceeds of sale in 1951 
of $5 million of preferred stock and $10 million of 
bonds. In May, 1952, stockholders approved the crea- 
tion of 350,000 shares of new $100 par preferred 
stock which is likely to be used in financing proposed 
expenditures of $27.8 million for new facilities in L 
1953. 

Net of $2.72 a share for the common stock in 
1952, compared with $2.40 a share in the previous 
year, and again amply covering current dividend 
payments at the rate of $1.60 a share annually. 





Federated Department Stores, Inc. of 


Two factors contribute to the growth potentials 
of Federated Department Stores. One of these is the i” 
techniques of operation developed by management 
in operating and expanding its main stores and sub- 





urban branches, including Bloomingdale’s of New b 
York, Abraham & Strauss of Brooklyn, Filene’s of fs 
Boston, Sanger’s in Dallas, Foley’s in Houston, Shil- pe 


lito’s in Cincinnati, Lazarus in Columbus, Hallibur- 





ton’s in Oklahoma City and the Boston Store in “ 
Milwaukee. Qs 
The other factor is broad expansion plan involving re 
establishment of new retail stores in fast growing 
sections of the country, particularly in the southwest re 
where population growth in the last decade has been th 
rapid but with which the development of retail facil- es 
ities has not kept pace. Through its Fedway Division, is 
formed in 1951, the company entered this territory it 
with the opening of units in Corpus Christi and 1 
Wichita Falls, Texas, in October of last year, adding 
two new units in February of this year at Longview ir 
and Amarillo, and expects to soon have new stores in S 
operation at Midland, Texas, Westwood Village (Los f) 
Angeles), Pomona, Calif., and Albuquerque, New a) 
Mex., and another at Bakersfield, Calif., shortly re 
thereafter. 0 
Federated’s record over the last decade has been D 
one of continuous progress. Net sales amounting to ti 
$142.5 million in 1942, have increased year by year | 4] 


to a record high of $408.8 million in the fiscal year t] 
ended February 2, 1952, with indications that this it 
figure was surpassed in the year ended Feb. 2, 1953, 
inasmuch as net sales for the 52 weeks to Nov. 1, q 
last, reached $433.9 million, compared with $409.8 A 
million for 53 weeks ended Nov. 3, 1951. In com- t] 
parison with other companies operating several de- 


partment stores, Federated has, gn an average for 
the last five years, shown a higher percentage of t 
earnings, before taxes, to capital employed than any 

other in the group. Its conservative dividend record, t 
maintained without a break since 1931, has been well F 


supported by net (Please turn to page 736) 1 
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9 Sound Stocks 
With 
Above-Average Yield 
By OUR STAFF 


i are any number of investors, pressed 
by the need to augment income, who seek a medium 
of employment for investment funds to yield a better- 
than-average return without undue risk. 

In quest of such investments, the investor will 
turn his attention to equities standing in the lime- 
light of market activity at the moment only to 
quickly recognize that stocks in this category have 
advanced to a price level where the dividend return 
is wholly inadequate for his needs. And, being an 
experienced investor, he will instinctively shy from 
issues Which yield an abnormally high return. He 
knows such yields constitute a warning that there is 
doubt as to the maintenance of the current dividend 
rate. 

Finding stocks with a good return and affording 
reasonable assurance of dividend continuity is not 
the reward of a cursory examination of the list. They 
can be found but it requires research to uncover 
issues yielding up to, say, 6%, and having those qual- 
ities that place them just under the ultra in higher- 
grades. 

To assist readers confronted with the problem of 
increasing income without incurring undue risk, our 
Staff has selected five stocks it considers qualified 








from the standpoint of good yield and security. These 
are issues of companies that are leaders in their 
respective fields. All of them have paid dividends 
over a number of years, in times of great general 
prosyerity and in periods when general business 
tides were on the ebb. At current prices, yields on 
these issues range between 5.1% to 6.4%, affording 
the investor a return better-than-average for issues 
in their comparable class. 

We believe they should appeal to the investor in 
quest of a better-than-average return on his funds. 
All of them are currently selling at levels affording 
the investor with only a moderate amounts of avail- 
able funds an opportunity to make a package pur- 
chase of odd lots of the five issues, if he so desires, 
thus acquiring a sound investment portfolio. 

On this and adjoining pages are our comments on 
the companies, together with pertinent statistical 
data as well as charts showing their 10-year price 
movements. 
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BEATRICE FOODS COMPANY 


BUSINESS: The campany ranks as one of the largest of the country’s 
processors and distributors of milk, cream, butter, ice cream and other dairy 
products, most of which are marketed under the brand “Meadow Gold.” 
The company also deals in poultry, eggs, specialty foods, frozen foods, and 
produces powdered shortening and related materials sold to manufacturers 
marketing prepared baking mixes. 


OUTLOOK: Again, as in each of the last ten years, Beatrice Foods estab- 
lished a new high in net sales for the year ended February 28, last. Al- 
though final figures have not yet been released, net sales for the 9 months 
to Nov. 30, 1952 of $178 million compare with $172.5 million in the previ- 
ous nine months, and $228 million for the full 1952 fiscal year. The latter 
figure compares with $205.2 million for 1951, and $101.6 million in 1943, 
representing a gain of 115.1% in less than a decade. Volume is well 
diversified. While milk and cream account for approximately 32% of total 
sales, followed by butter contributing about 22%, the balance of roughly 
46% is made up from sales of ice cream, poultry, cheese, the specialty foods 
and other products manufactured or distributed by the organization. Re- 
search and development has played an important part in this expansion 
resulting in improvement of existing products, greater efficiency of manu- 
facturing and increased consumer appeal. Per share earnings in recent 
years, however, caught in a cost-price squeeze, aggravated by price con- 
trols, have not kept pace with the growth in net sales. Net income for the 
common stock for the year just ended is estimated at $3.65 a share, com- 
pared with $3.62 in the preceding year and $4.53 in the 1951 fiscal year. 
The outlook for the current year is considerably brighter. In the past, mar- 
kets for Beatrice’s products were largely in the mid-west but now a number 
of its products are sold from coast to coast and are being augmented by 
new products which should produce greater earnings power and greater 
dividend-paying ability. 


DIVIDENDS: Except for 1933-34, dividends have been paid on the common 
stock since 1923. Payments of $2.50 a share annually have been made since 
1951. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 3894, compares with a 1952-53 price 
range of High—40, Low—337%. At current price the yield is 6.4%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Feb. 28 Feb. 29 
1943 1952 Change 

ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash $ 3,608 $ 10,992 $ 7,384 
Receivables, Net 4,011 9,410 5,399 
Inventories 5,872 6,568 696 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 13,491 26,970 13,479 
Net Property 12,352 18,826 6,474 
Investments ..... 278 752 1 474 
Other Assets ... 620 545 — 075 
TOTAL ASSETS $ 26,741 $ 47,093 +$ 20,352 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable $ 818 $ 3,302 +$ 2,484 
Accruals 099 1,276 ot 1,177 
Tax Reserve 1,766 492 — 1,274 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 2,683 5,070 + 2,387 
Other Liabilities 059 109 050 
Reserves 500 -+ 500 
Preferred Stock 9,132 4,960 — 4,172 
Common Stock 9,547 12,893 4 3,346 
Surplus 5,320 23,561 + 18,241 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $ 26,741 $ 47,093 +$ 20,352 
WORKING CAPITAL $ 10,808 $ 21,900 +$ 11,092 
CURRENT RATIO 5.1 5.3 ! 2 
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BENEFICIAL LOAN CORPORATION e 
BUSINESS: Through subsidiaries, Beneficial Loan operates 66 offices in 
Canada and about 660 units in 38 of the U. S., under the smal loan er 
similar laws, making personal loans, usually not in excess of $300. Certain 
of the subsidiaries also finance retail installment purchases of household 
and other goods. 
OUTLOOK: On the basis of results for the first nine months, 1952 was an- 
ether record year in beth volume and net earnings for Beneficial Loan, 
which has paid dividends continuously since its formation more than 24 
years ago. Operating income in the 1952 nine months’ period of $50 million, 
represents a gain of 10% over operating income of hc million in the 
corr ths of 1950, and i a continuation of the com- 
peny’s progress from the beginning with operating income in the 10 years 
since 1943 increasing by more than 100%. In the same period, net income 
has almost tripled, moving up from $4.5 million, equal to common share 
earnings of $2.00 in 1943, to $12.4 million, or $3.80 a share in 1951 and 
an estimated $12.8 million in 1952, or approximately $3.70 a share on 
3,428,753 shares of common stock outstanding in that year, following the 
payment of a 5% stock dividend, against 3,217,392 shares outstanding in 
1951. In the 10 years since 1943, the pany’s volume of b has 
Increased by more than 450%, and more than doubling since 1948, in 
spite of Government restrictions on consumer credit, including Regulation 
“W" which was not lifted until May of last year. The outlook for the 
current year is for a continuance of a good demand for Beneficial’s financ- 
Ing services, available in a constantly broadening area through the opening 
of new offices and the acquisition of other companies actively engaged in 
the small loan business. 
DIVIDENDS: Dividends on the common stock have been increased several 
times within the past few years. The current annual rate of $2.00 a share 
was established in 1951, and accompanied in 1952 by the 5% stock 
dividend. 
MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 3734, compares with a 1952-53 price 
range of High—38, Low—29%4. At current price the yield is 5.3%. 

COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 











Change 

ASSETS 
Cash & Marketable Securities +$ 12,152 
Installments Notes Rec. ............ + 204,647 
Less: Reserve for Losses + 9,415 
+ 195,232 


Notes & Accounts Receivable ...... 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS .................. 
Land and Buildings, Net ............... 
Furniture & Fixtures, Net .......... 
seam d ee 


_ 366 
+ 207,018 
964 


+ 
r 2,203 
2,002 





Other Assets ............ 4,014 + 3,469 
TOTAL ASSETS” Peace $ 68,859 $ 284,515 +$215,656 
LIABILITIES 

I NI oo csscy ci ovachecopessunstoseictescspsoxneeanyes ston $ 16,376 +$ 16,376 
Federal Income Taxes .................. $ 4,328 10,279 + 5,951 
Accounts Payable ....... eRe OR eT one te eo : 2,246 3,314 te 1,068 
Accrued Interest ‘ 1,557 + 1,557 
Employees’ Thrift Accounts 2,704 7,854 + 5,150 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES |........00.00000000... 9,278 39,380 + 30,102 
Other Liabilities SP Sea ee 358 8,590 + 8,232 
Reserves CREE: sesasaaiaday 1,075 500 -- 575 
Long Term Debt 18,451 151,288 + 132,837 
Preferred Stock 7,234 4,250 — 2,984 
Common Stock en mere 14,342 34,288 + 19,946 
Surplus 18,121 46,219 +- 28,098 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $ 68,859 $284,515 +$215,656 
WORKING CAPITAL : ... $ 56,608 $233,524 +$176,916 
CURRENT RATIO Becta 7.1 6.9 _ | 
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COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
BUSINESS: Together with subsidiaries, Commonwealth Edison furnishes 
electricity to an estimated 5.6 million population in an 11,000 square mile 
area, including Chicago, and furnishes natural gas to 229 communities in 
northern Illinois outside of Chicago. 
OUTLOOK: In back of Commonwealth Edison and its principal predecessor 
companies is an unbroken dividend record on the common stock going 
back to 1890, or, up to the close of 1952, a period of 63 years. With its 
subsidiaries, it represents one of the nation’s largest public utility systems 
serving, as of Sept. 30, last, 1,691,300 electric customers and 415,900 gos 
customers. Sales of electricity and gas last year, based on preliminary 
figures, again reached new highs, continuing an uptrend of many years’ 
duration. Total operating revenues for 1952 increased to $304.2 million, 
up by $23 milion from, the year before, resulting in net income of $31.4 
million, or $2.25 per share of outstanding common stock. Net income of 
$26.5 milion, or $1.93 a share in the previous year was on 13.7 million 
shares, roughly 220,000 shares less than the t outstanding at the 
close of 1952. Part of the 1952 improvement reflected relief from the U. S. 
energy tax, and gains in operating economies, especially in generating elec- 
tricity. Since 1946, the system has spent over $600 million in improving and 
adding to electric generating plants, and for transmission and distribution 
facilities for both electricity and natural gas. Financing of the improvement 
program has been through expansion of long term debt and the issuance 
of $1.32 preferred in 1951 and $1.40 preferred in the latter part of 1952, 
both issues, totalling 2,735,469 shares, being convertible share for share 
into common stock at any time prior to being called for redemption. Net 
preceeds from sale of the $1.40 preferred are to be used for financing 
part of the $500 million expenditure planned for 1953-1956 property addi- 
tions, leaving about $280 million to be provided for by new financing. 
DIVIDENDS: Payments on the common stock have been progressively higher 
in each year since 1947, increasing from $1.40 annually to the 1952 rate 
of $1.80. 
MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 35, compares with a 1952-53 price range 
of High—36%, Low—30%. At current price the yield is 5.1%, somewhat 
above other stocks in its class. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
















Dec. 31 Sept. 30 
1943 1952 Change 

ASSETS (000 omitted) 
VS ee $ 37,068 $ 18,605 —$ 18,463 
Marketable Secu . 70,032 63,367 — 6,665 
Receivables, Net .... 12,815 16,999 4,184 | 
Materials & Supplies . 12,188 36,516 + 24,328 
Other Current Assets ..... 942 Aree ~ 942 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 133,045 135,487 + 2,442 
Utility Plant .. 746,378 1,238,567 - 492,189 
Investments . 11,782 72 — 4,553 
Constr. Expen Rea 13,307 ata — 13,307 
Unamor. Debt Disc 26, 915 z — 26,915 
I osc ocsconasverccsocavesvrve 1,083 3,152 + 2,069 
TOTAL ASSETS . $932,510 $1,384,435 +$541,925 
LIABILITIES 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES $ 48,396 $ 83,722 +$ 35,326 
Other Liabilities : 2,258 14,378 + 12,120 


Reserves Res Miners hood Oe — 3,000 


Reserves for Deprec. 168,433 312,044 + 143,611 
PE MNRUREMINNIN TEIN 2205083 5 s5cxi sa einssssorssectoetevseceanises 343,882 507,175 + 163,293 
Preferred Stock : yee 42,912 + 42,912 
ong Stock renee 317,967 343,300 + 25,333 
O92 : scarce 48,574 0,904 + 32,330 
TOTAL * LIABILITIES sadsucsenresoisnessnersesscsesssasessy (Qn: Ji aie +$451.925 
WORKING CAPITAL ......... eas $ 84,649 $ 51,765 —$ 32,884 
CURRENT RATIO Pataweoierete : 27 1.6 — di 
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_JOHNS- MANVILLE CORP. 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


BUSINESS: Asbestos from its own mines provides the principal raw ma- 
terial for producing, through 22 manufacturing plants, upward of 400 
products for which there are such diversified markets as the building trades, 
shipbuilding, the chemical, petroleum, automotive, aircraft, public utility, 
pulp and paper, and practically every other industry. 


OUTLOOK: A prime factor in the consistent growth of Johns-Manville has 
been, and no doubt will continue to be, its efforts in industrial research, 
out of which have come greater operating efficiency, improvements in exist- 
ing processes and products, and the development of new products of many 
uses. Greater diversity of production has added materially to strength. At 
the same time it has advanced the company’s position as a manufacturer of 
materials going into the construction of all types of buildings and as a pro- 
ducer of industrial needs, sales of the latter accounting for at least 50% 
of total volume of business. This growth is reflected in Johns-Manville’s fairly 
steady expansion from net sales in 1927, the first full year of present corpo- 
rate existence, of $44 million to a recerd 1952 high of $244.7 million, the 
latter figure representing a gain of about $111 million over net sales as 
recently as 1946. Equally significant has been the improvement in earning 
power, measured by percentage of earnings to sales, the ratio moving up 
from 4.3% in 1943 to an all-time 1950 high of 11.2% and holding, despite 
the general vicissitudes of 1952, for that year at 9.2%. Per share earnings 
last year of $7.14, off from 1951‘s $7.76 and 1950’s $7.29 a share, were 
still 168% of annual current dividend requirements. The company’s 1953 
outlook appears favorable for it to duplicate 1952 results. Its strong finances, 
including $27.9 million in working capital, bulwarks the dividend position 
that, with the exception of the 1931-33 depression years has been main- 
tained over the last 26 years. 


DIVIDENDS: Since the 3-for-1 stock split in 1947, cash payments to stock- 
holders have been increased in each year, the 1952 rate being $4.25 a 
share. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 6812, compares with a 1952-53 price 
range of High—78%, Low—62%. At current price the yield is 6.2%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 









December 31 

43 1952 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securities ...............0..000... $ 18,991 $ 11,180 —$ 7,811 
Receivables, Net .. Sy oS AS A 11,511 26,370 + 14,859 
Inventories - 11,834 24,236 + 12,402 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS .... 42,336 61,786 + 19,450 
Net Property ......................... 23,324 82,328 + 59,004 
Defd. Expend. Funds .... 10,030 30,948 + 20,918 
Investments ................... 624 3,970 + 3,346 
Other Assets 2,346 5,136 + 2,790 
TOTAL ASSETS .............. $ 78,660 $184,168 +$105,508 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable & Accruals ..............0...0000 $ 4,349 $ 15,851 +$ 11,502 
Tax Reserve ; oe 9,316 17,978 + 8,662 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 13,665 33,829 + 20,164 
| pipet RR Rei sien 10,581 9,165 — 1,416 
Minority Interest . 006 - 006 
Long Term Debt . Recree 4,660 + 4,660 
Preferred Stock ... 3,000 — o 
— Stock . 17,000 58,139 + 41,139 
Surp 34,408 78,375 + 43,967 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .. $ 78,660 $184,168 +$105,508 
WORKING CAPITAL ... $ 28,671 $ 27,957 —$ 714 
UNO 2558s ch oneteehadevcctoncorecccctesvees 3.1 1.8 — 413 
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1953 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


BUSINESS: The company is the world’s largest biscuit and cracker maker. 
Its own modern flour mills supply 90% or more of the flour needs of Na- 
tional’s 24 cracker and 19 bread bakeries in the U. S. and Canada. Other 
products include cereal breakfast foods, ice cream cones, potato chips and 
dog biscuits. 

OUTLOOK: Net sales in 1952 of $346.5 million set another new high 
record, @ gain of 5% over 1951's showing of $329.9 million, and more 
than double the net volume of business recorded in 1942. Reflecting record 
sales last year, net profit increased to $17.8 million, equal to $2.56 @ share 
for the common stock, from $16.2 million, or $2.30 a share in 1951, and 
marked another year in the company’s half century or more of profitable 
operations. The outlook for 1953, barring unforeseen developments, is for 
anether good year and probably a better year than the one before. One 
factor justifying this view is the end of price controls. While the cempany’s 
prices generally are below ceiling levels, the end of price restrictions will 
permit a selective rise in prices. Other factors in the situation are the bene- 
fits National is now in a position to reap from expenditures of $90 millien 
since 1946 for plant improvements, paid for out of earnings and deprecia- 
tion reserves. Included in the improvement program is the new Chicago 
bakery, said to be the largest of its kind in the world. Completed last year, 
the plant is scheduled to go into operation sometime this month. Another 
$30 million is expected to be spent this year and next, without resorting to 
financing, for a new Philadelphia plant and modernizing the Los Angeles 
and New York units, effecting further efficiencies which are estimated to have 
already produced a saving of $7 million yearly in labor costs. Since the 
end of 1942, National has increased net property account from $79 million 
to $101 million, as of Sept. 30, last. On that sama date cash and U. S. 
Government securities amounted to $34.9 million and net working capital 
stood at $48.1 million. 

DIVIDENDS: The company has an unbroken dividend record since 1899. 
Currently, payments on the common stock are at the rate of 50 cents a 
share quarterly. 

MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 3612, compares with a 1952-53 price 
range of High—37, Low—29%4. At current price the yield is 6.0%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Dec. 31 Sept. 30 
1943 1952 Change 

ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash $ 13,549 $ 15,605 +$ 2,056 
Marketable Securities 17,642 19,300 + 1,658 
Receivables, Net 6,503 9,341 + 2,838 
Inventories 25,649 42,913 + 17,264 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 63,343 87,159 + 23,816 
Net Property : : 74,502 101,048 + 26,546 
Investments ....................000 a ; 140 1,018 + 878 
Other Assets 2,420 2,292 a 128 
TOTAL ASSETS $140,405 $191,517 +$ 51,112 
LIABILITIES 
Notes Payable — Banks .... : : $ 720 +§ 720 
Accounts Payable .... $ 1,343 15,888 + 14,545 
Accruals Eee sos 3,808 3 _ 664 
Tax Reserve eter 18,261 19,221 oe 960 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 23,412 38,973 + 15,561 
Reserves 9,913 20,726 + 10,813 
Preferred Stock . 24,805 24,805 
Common Stock ....... 62,894 62,894 
Surplus 19,381 44,119 + 24,738 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . $140,405 $191,517 +$ 51,112 
WORKING CAPITAL . ; sasocecesieecie QUE $ 48,186 +$ 8,255 
CURRENT RATIO Be Raire Grae 2.7 2.2 _ 5 
















wartime boom, Woolworth has 
managed to hold closely to its 
traditional share of the vari- 
ety chain business—an esti- 































mated 30 per cent. Aggressive 
management, backed by ex. 
perienced and loyal organiza- 
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—_ and promotional campaigns 
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| ee welcome the removal of 
price controls. Restoration of normal condi- 
tions may permit moderate price increases, 
but more important for the retailer will be 
relief from expensive compilation of reports 
and records. Elimination of price ceilings also 
signifies the end of shortages and unbalanced 
inventories. The prospect of plentiful supplies means 
more satisfactory operating conditions. This prom- 
ising outlook is especially favorable for variety 
chains, the largest of which is F. W. Woolworth Co. 

Few investors realize what an extensive area is 
served by the Woolworth organization. In addition 
to 1,960 stores operated in the United States, Canada 
and Cuba, the company has 46 stores in Western 
Germany, including West Berlin. The 52.7 per cent 
controlled English company had 782 stores in its 
chain at the end of 1952. Altogether, therefore, there 
were 2,788 Woolworth outlets serving the public at 
the close of last year—by far the most extensive 
retail organization in the world. The group of almost 
1,800 stores in this country represents a group larger 
than the next three or four prominent variety 
chains. 

Because the Woolworth chain is so extensive, serv- 
ing virtually every important market area from 
northern Ontario to Cuba, the reader may wonder 
whether it may not be more vulnerable to competi- 
tion than other store groups. The available records 
indicates this is not the case. What the future holds 
in store, of course, is anyone’s guess, but over recent 
years embracing a serious business recession and a 
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locations is becom- 
ing more gradual. 
Enlargement of out- 
lets is being stress- 
ed, however, and im- 
provement in facili- 
ties is counted on to 
increase sales vol- 
ume. Management is 
looking forward 
confidently to a new 
high record in sales 
this year. Progress 
in the next few years is expected to come through 
promotional efforts in established locations. 

If one were looking for growth, however, it is 
unlikely that he would select a variety store chain. 
There is little prospect for dynamic gains in chain 
merchandising. New stores are being directed chiefly 
to shopping centers being constructed in well situ- 
ated suburban areas. The Woolworth management is 
concerned more with finding methods of distribution 
that may afford economies rather than with develop- 
ing larger volume. The labor factor in clerical staffs 
and in transportation presents a serious handicap 
for merchandising on a national scale. Experiments 
are being conducted in self-service departments that 
may provide economies in sales expense. 

Although variety chains have been unable to adopt 
merchandising methods employed by super-markets, 
they find compensation in being able to obtain wider 
profit margins on most products. Notwithstanding 
indications of keen competition in the “five-and-ten” 
business, prices on nationally advertised brands as 
well as on most standard items are generally main- 
tained. There is comparatively little “cut-rate” pric- 
ing on cosmetics, toiletries and a wide variety of 
consumer goods distributed in these stores. Generally 
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speaking, mark-downs are negligible, because the 
volume of seasonable merchandise handled is small. 

Concern over the threat of competition from super- 
markets seems to have been exaggerated. Although 
many grocery chains have stocked soaps, tooth paste, 
toiletries, kitchen utensils and other branded mer- 
chandise usually carried by variety chains, appar- 
ently housewives have not become accustomed as yet 
to buying such items in grocery outlets. The trend 
toward larger inventories of consumer goods in 
super-markets seems to have been checked. Variety 
chains, on the other hand, have strengthened their 
competitive position with specialty shops in carrying 
larger stocks of wearing apparel. 


Sales Facilities Improved 


Like other progressive chains, Woolworth has been 
enlarging its inventories of women’s wear, house 
furnishings and other small items that have wide 
marketability. Such merchandise yields better mar- 
gins than notions, hardware, toiletries, etc. Funds 
available for expansion will be directed largely to 
improving present sales facilities and to moving 
some stores to more suitable locations. Relaxation in 
government restrictions on new construction prom- 
ises to speed up conversion operations. In the last 
year 78 major projects were completed. These in- 
cluded 31 new stores, 32 enlarged in the same loca- 
tions and 15 moved to larger quarters. 

Expenditures in 1952 on expansion and on re- 
furbishing older units approximated $18.6 million. 
A larger sum is expected to be devoted to this pro- 
gram in 19538. At the beginning of the year there 
were 45 stores being constructed or altered prepara- 
tory to establishment of larger selling quarters. The 
company has under consideration opening of several 
new outlets in suburban shopping centers. Earnings 
from the German investment are being ploughed 
back into the business with the opening of new out- 
lets and reconstruction of properties damaged dur- 
ing the war. 

Although price inflation has contributed in some 
measure to the sales growth in 
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Comparative Balance Sheet Items 
December 31 
1943 1952 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Secur. $ 55,748 $ 42,347 —$ 13,401 
Receivables, Net 1,079 2,412 -L 1,333 
Inventories 59,943 111,623 + 51,680 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 116,770 156,382 + 39,612 
Net Property 118,550 115,754 — 2,796 
Leasehold & Alter., net 88,891 + 88,891 
Investments 32,070 32,680 + 610 
Other Assets 4,852 4,699 -- 153 
TOTAL ASSETS $272,242 $398,406 +$126,164 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable & Accruals $ 15,726 $ 29,234 +$ 13,508 
Mortgage Payable 041 681 > 640 
Tax Reserve 23,645 24,976 -- 1,331 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 39,412 54,891 + 15,479 
Reserves 131 3,068 + 2,937 
Long Term Debt 20,870 16,478 ~— 4,392 
Capital Stock 97,500 97,500 
Surplus 114,329 226,469 + 112,140 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $272,242 $398,406 +$126,164 
WORKING CAPITAL $ 77,358 $101,491 +$ 24,133 
CURRENT RATIO 3.0 2.8 — a 
C—— — ——— | 











1946, 1947 and 1948, but thereafter the impact of 
increasing wage costs and high tax rates proved too 
difficult to overcome. 

The prospective elimination of all price controls 
should permit improvement in 1953 results. Wool- 
worth also may benefit from its aggressive improve- 
ment and expansion program. Based on past experi- 
ence, sales should expand in new stores and in outlets 
which have been enlarged. More attractive merchan- 
dise displays have been introduced to stimulate 
volume. Greater availability of variety goods of low 
unit cost also should contribute to steadier business. 
Unless general business activity slackens and per- 
sonal income is reduced, the Woolworth chain should 
fare well this year. Even in defiationary periods, 






















































































the last decade, progress has been ————_ WOOLWORTH (F W) CO. eee 
achieved partly through introduc- ee ae | Adjusted 
i é | t /Variety Chain—+- ' } ;Price Range - 
tion of new departments and im- }|———— —_—-— 4 1999. 3935 —1 9 
provement in merchandise turn- —} High - 1038 - 
over. Sales last year set a new = ees ee eee 
peak at more than $712.6 million. [= ape 
This represented a gain of 4.16 | ; ee 
per cent over the 1951 volume. -—}——{}——_;——_}+— —_ 1. _ | 
Business in December set a record 
for a single month at $122.5 mil- it << Scceet ocmast mace semen! eae a 
lion, an increase of 7.24 per cent =e meee I  SeenTs were 
over the corresponding month of _—_ 1 =< i— ——} 50 
1951. Except for 1949, when there ley far Weal fae ae ie Ls a 
was a nominal decline in sales, -——)—)—.— hil It pitt 1 40 
Woolworth’s business has shown [——4{ M10 scmcmeet 
steady progress since the early can ao rear are i op 
years of the depression. i jhe as Be : ; Purchase Money Mtgs: $17,516,304 | -|~ | : 
Net income has failed to keep My 4 a pg since ol | 
pace with sales volume, however, meee ee a Ree Seal SLATE Be = ~——# 
and earnings have been handicap- ol — ee —+— = S — 
ped by heavy tax burdens. Profits —E—— verre : 1. 
improved sharply in 1946 upon Hii i {_— % 
elimination of price controls ll at — - 
which held earnings in check dur- eS et sar oar Tea = 
ing the war. Net income remained [7-4 ~1.60 | 1.60.1 1.60] 2.10 | 2.50 | 2.50 | 2.50 | 2.50 | 2.50 | 2.50] 0 
well above $4 a share annually for [65.5 |_77.3 | 89.6 | 105.4] 108.2] 118.8| 118.6] 107.4] 103.5 | 100.5] 101.4|W*e Cap $ Mil] 
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variety chain stores experience only mild declines. 
Finances in Strong Position 


Despite sizeable expenditures on new facilities and 
improvements in stores, Woolworth has maintained 
a strong financial position. Depreciation accruals 
have increased gradually to a level of almost $12 
million. Retained earnings have approximated $7 
million annually in recent years and were larger 
immediately after the war. As a result, cash avail- 
able for modernization approximates $18-$20 million. 
Inventories were enlarged last year to take care of 
extensive facilities. New lines were introduced in 
many stores as goods became more abundant at 
reasonable prices. As a result, inventories at the 
year-end rose to $109.9 million from $96 million a 
year earlier and cash declined to $42.3 million from 
$55.4 million at the end of 1951. 


Although detailed figures are lacking to indicate 
to what extent the Canadian store chain has con- 
tributed to the company’s progress in the last few 
years, it is believed that results in the Dominion have 
been especially encouraging. With the prospect of 
tax relief becoming effective in the last six months 
of this year, the Canadian group should continue 
to give a favorable return on the investment. Foreign 
exchange rates have favored the transfer of funds 
to the United States from Canada in the last two or 
three years. The 165 stores in the Dominion consti- 
tute the largest Canadian variety chain. 

The outlook for the British concern is less prom- 
ising so far as the parent company’s stockholders 
are concerned, although sales in the English stores 
are rising and the number of units in operation has 
been enlarged. Heavier tax burdens threaten to 
reduce the return available to stockholders. Thus 
although pre-tax net income rose appreciably in 
1952, the net after taxes declined sharply. Govern- 
mental taxes rose to 10.5 million pounds sterling 
from 8.4 million in 1951 with the result that net 
income dropped to slightly less than 5.8 million 
pounds from 6.2 million in the previous year. Divi- 
dends disbursed for 1952, however, were increased 
by 714 pence over the previous year’s distributions. 

In appraising the outlook for the parent company’s 
shares, investors have shown virtually no considera- 
tion for the potential additional value of the British 
holdings. Woolworth shares currently are valued 











Long Term Operating and Earnings Record 





in the market at slightly more than eleven times 
1952 earnings—which is about in line with the 
average for the industry. The return on the $2.50 
dividend of about 514 per cent also is quite satis. 
factory for a seasoned variety chain issue. Some 
stocks in the group yield slightly more, but they 
are scarcely so well regarded from an investment 
viewpoint. 


Value of British Investment 


The 52.7 per cent investment in F. W. Woolworth 
& Co., Ltd., is carried on the parent company’s books 
at $30,879,630. At the end of 1952 the shares had a 
market value based on the London Stock Exchange 
quotation of the equivalent in dollars of $196,439,250 
(based on the official rate of $2.80 for the pound 
Sterling). Thus the unrealized appreciation of more 
than $165.5 million would be equivalent to about $17 
a share on the 9,703,606 shares outstanding. Such 
a value well might be added to the indicated net 
working capital of $33.70 a share. 

The principal reason for the tendency of investors 
to place little value on this socalled “hidden asset” 
is the realization that stockholders are not likely to 
benefit from a possible increase in value. So far as 
is known, management has no thought of altering 
its position with respect to the investment. Presum- 
ably if the shares were to be distributed to American 
stockholders, the capital gain realized by the parent 
company would be subject to taxes. Thus there 
would be little point in subjecting stockholders to 
this unnecessary impost. The situation seems to be 
much the same as that of holdings of E. I. du Pont, 
deNemours & Co., which holds 20 millions shares of 
General Motors. Tax experts contend that heavy 
penalties would be incurred by distributing the stock 
to duPont holders. 

Whether holders of the parent company ever are 
able to capitalize on the appreciation in value of the 
investment probably depends in large measure on the 
long range adjustment of Great Britain’s financial 
difficulties. Britain’s finances have been adversely 
affected by international disturbances arising from 
the cold war as well as by world wide inflationary 
forces that have hampered foreign trade. The most 
that can be expected over the near term is that the 
parent company will be able to transfer in dividends 
a reasonable proportion (Please turn to page 728) 
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Net Operating Operating Income Net Net Net Div. Eamed on 
Sales Income Margin Taxes Income Profit Per Per Invested Price Range 
———_{Millions) % —{Millions) Margin Share Share Capital High Low 

oe ....: sossoeeeseciemega eae $50.9 7.1% $27.3 $31.5 4.4% $3.25 $2.50 9.7% 48 -42%1 
MPIED “oh costsvcacssacyaoas cackvopsbaverveavenoaceeeapeiooery 684.1 51.7 75 27.5 31.2 4.5 3.22 2.50 9.8 46%4-415%8 
IMM © scxviaascasisavceeseatbcoiensesctechiGceesysnteecoss<svcd MED 51.8 8.2 22.2 37.1 5.8 3.83 2.50 Ue 4 51 -42% 
1949 .... SGupores a aiaeons 615.6 48.2 7.8 18.6 37.1 6.0 3.83 2.50 12.5 4952-44 
IDs ccdocrhacivisccjsstadanstessesipcucesas lcsavaveceteees 623.9 59.2 9.4 23.2 43.4 6.9 4.48 2.50 15.2 4952-417 
WP on eases cacteavs inca cs ctsGceriviatts visnstneees tones 593.3 58.4 9.8 24.2 41.9 7.0 4.32 2.50 15.7 53 -43 
ED isis ss resus aera soL ska mia Ieee 552.3 57.6 10.4 24.0 39.9 7.2 4.12 2.10 16.1 6212-43% 
| BREE A Ro eeneeentene a eee one Re | 477.1 48.8 10.2 29.9 23.5 49 2.43 1.60 10.3 533-4058 
, EES ORO | 44.9 9.7 25.8 22.8 49 2.35 1.60 10.4 4434-36% 
| Vipers uryanoreieprareivcaip tie meng re meetin 439.0 39.2 8.9 20.6 21.9 5.0 2.26 1.60 10.3 42%-30%e 
10 Year Average 1943-1952.................. $578.9 $51.0 8.9% $24.3 $33.0 5.6% $3.40 $2.19 12.1% 6242-3018 





1_To February 24, 1953. 
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By STANLEY DEVLIN 


Wien the generaly high volume of business 
in the postwar years and the accompanying estab- 
lishment of unusually large earnings, many compa- 
nies in arrears on their cumulative preferred stocks 
were able to wipe out all or most of the accruals. 

In 1943, for example, there were 69 cumulative 
preferred stocks listed on the Stock Exchange and in 
default of dividends amounting to $940.5 million. By 


Preferred Stocks 


—In Arrears 























the beginning of 1952, this number had been whit- 
tled down to 26 issues, owing $889.2 million, and 
further reduced during that year, there now being 
only 19 issues with dividend arrears, totaling but 
$384.6 million. 

Managements of companies with preferred stocks 
in arrears, proposing to liquidate these dividend 
debts have taken one of two available courses. One 
has been to pay all dividends due 



































: ; through cash payments, most of 
Listed Domestic Preferred Stock Issues In Arrears these being paid gradually over 
(As of Jan. 1, 1953 )* a period of time until the total 
amount was liquidated. Other com- 
Approx. Cash {| panies straightened themselves out 
Arrearage Dividend i j ; j 
Per Share Paid In Price Range Recent ape oe on 
1/31/52 (1952+ 1952-53 Price e exchange or new securities. 
Fe aR = - ; a — Holders of these issues have ob- 
egheny Corp. $2.50 Prior Pfd....... .. 28.125 10.00 - vi ] fi i 
Allegheny Corp. 512% Pfd. “A” 119.25 158%4- 79% 135% pease y — tted, ie ally besour 
American Hide & Leather Co. 6% Pfd. 2.25 75 45 - 30% 38% € accruals ran into comparatively 
Armour & Co. $6 Prior Pfd. 13.50 96-77% 89% large sums. Even those holders who 
Bush Terminal Bldgs. Co. 7% Cum. Pfd. 54.25 7.00 129 -1°8 127 had to await reorganization of 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co. 5% Pfd. ”B” 15.00 73\2- 4734 69 their companies benefitted, since 
Chicago Great Western Ry. Co. 5% Pfd. 2.05 3.825 3478- 2812 3334 . ae . 
Childs Company 5% um. Pfd. 2.19 13%- 10 12% the new issues given in exchange 
International Hydro Elec. System “A” ($2) 41.50 24V4- 1658 24% for the old were expected to pro- 
International Rys. of Cen. Amer. 5% Cum. Pfd. 41.00 1.25 68 - 4312 54 duce a regular income, whereas no 
Market Street Railway Co. 6% Prior Pfd. 184.50 43%4- 4% 4% income had been paid on the ori- 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. Co. 7% Pfd. “A” 147.50 6734- 50 6512 ginal stock 
Missouri Pacific R.R. Co. 5% Pfd. 154.50 59%4- 21'2 51% I ah = Cavead atiek 
N. Y. New Haven & Hartford 5% Pfd. “A” 11.00 9.00 657%%- 4612 60% _ In purchasing preferred stocks 
Robert Reis & Co. $1.25 Pfd. 5.00 7% 5% 55 in arrears, the investor must make 
——— -* — ger 79.33 111%4- 7412 111% sure of his objective. If he is inter- 
ompson-Starrett Co. $3. ref. 74.375 31 - 22% 2712 ested primarily in . 
United Dye & Chemical Corp. 7% Cum. Pfd. 36.75 74 -47 50 n ‘der rr 4 ath he should 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 6% Part. Pfd. 73.50 6.00 —-137%2-119 123% COnS e transaction as a ve- 
OIE = : hicle for capital gains and should 
*—Includes all dividend declarations made in 1952. not hesitate to ee h fit 
{+—Also paid thus far in 1953: Armour & Co. $3.00 1/2/53 and $3.00 2/4/53; Bush Terminal when available Te = pe th e 
Bldgs. $1.75 1/2/53; International Rwys. $1.25 3/16/53; Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rwy. isa uae ‘ Ae eae e over 
$1.25 1/5/53 and $1.25 4/1/53; N. Y. New Haven & Hartford $3.00 3/13/53; Va. hand, he is interested in inome, he 
Carolina Chemical $1.50 1/2/53 and $1.50 4/1/53. must make certain that the re- 
ceipt of (Please turn to page 730) 
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Tax Money 


The end of the excess profits 
tax, to which many investors have 
been looking forward hopefully, 
could largely boost earnings of 
high-tax-bracket companies—pro- 
vided pre-tax income holds up. 
The latter proposition is the joker. 
The other side of the picture is 
that, so long as EPT is on the 
books, it cushions the net effect 
of any decline in pre-tax income of 
high-tax companies. In many 
cases earnings reported for 1952 
compare better with those of 1951 
than they would have if only the 
52% regular tax rate had applied 
in both years. This is because the 
Government got the bulk of 1951 
gains in pre-tax income, but ab- 
sorbed the bulk of 1952 shrinkages 
in pre-tax income. The arithmetic 
is simple. If a company were taxed 
at 52% in 1952, against the ceil- 
ing 70% in 1951, pre-tax income 
could drop 50% without cutting 
net more than 20%; and could 
drop 40% without cutting net 
more than 4%. 


Examples 


Here are a few actual examples 
of tax cushions in 1952. Sales of 
Goodrich fell about 2%, operating 
income about 19%, share earn- 
ings, due to lower tax liability, 
only 7%. Sales of American Cy- 
anamid, one of the over-prized 
growth stocks of not so long ago, 
fell about 5.4%, net before taxes 
44%; but tax liability was more 
than halved, leaving share earn- 
ings down about 24%. Sales of 
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Owens-Corning Fiberglas, another 
premium-priced growth stock, in- 
creased slightly, but higher costs 
cut pre-tax income by 42%. How- 
ever, there was a 52% shrinkage 
in tax liability, limiting the cut 
in share earnings to about 26%. 
Many companies which would be 
helped by EPT relief as of today 
will not retain the benefit when 
sales and pre-tax income slump. 
They would get the full bump 
without an EPT cushion. Exam- 
ples are numerous, for instance, 
in the cyclical automotive and ma- 
chinery and electrical-equipment 
fields. Do not count your EPT- 
relief chickens too confidently be- 
fore the eggs are hatched. 


Farm Machinery 

It takes only a moderate shrink- 
age in farm income—and it has 
already occurred—to cut farm buy- 
ing of big-ticket hard goods, with- 
out much effect on farmers’ de- 











mand for non-durable goods. For 
instance, in the fiscal quarter end- 
ed January 31, sales of Deere, a 
leading farm-machinery maker, 
showed a year-to-year decline to 
$81.7 million from $106.1 million. 
Earnings nosedived from $1.18 a 
share to 56 cents. The farm-equip- 
ment stock group has been faring 
worse than the general market for 
some time. However, the stocks 
are still at a fairly advanced level 
in their long-term range. This 
column can see no percentage in 
either buying or holding them. 
That goes for the respected Inter- 
national Harvester, leader in the 
industry, as well as Deere, Case 
and Oliver. Harvester’s regular- 
line products are chiefly farm 
machinery and auto trucks, both 
vulnerable to shrinkage in volume. 


Defensive 
A boom characterized by years 
of abnormally high activity in the 














INCREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 


Bullard Co. 
Pacific Mills 
Reliable Stores Corp. 


American Air Lines 


Baltimore & Ohio R.R. ... 


Penn-Dixie Cement Corp. 
Central & South West Corp. 
Ruppert (Jacob) ............. 
Douglas Aircraft 

Bliss, E. W., Co. 





———— 


THE 


1952 1951 

Year Dec. 31 $4.44 $2.77 

. Year Dec. 31 2.11 94 
. Year Dec. 31 4.37 2.73 
Year Dec. 31 1.72 1.42 
Year Dec. 31 2.99 1.40 
Dec. 31 Quar. 1.54 99 
Year Dec. 31 1.60 1.34 
Year Dec. 31 2.72 -68 
Year Nov. 30 8.99 5.76 
Year Dec. 31 5.18 2.01 
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_ capital-goods industries, construc- 


tion and consumers’ durable 
goods cannot last forever. Wheth- 
er the peak of this one is about 
at hand or still some time ahead 
is conjectural, but certainly the 
present is no time to load up on 
stocks of companies which are 
subject to sharp cyclical swings 
in volume and earnings. No doubt 
there will continue to be selective 
opportunities to make money in 
the market, justifying use of a 
moderate portion of funds in 
special-situation purchases. How- 
ever, more and more attention 
should be paid from here on to 
the broader problem of conserving 
capital. The objective should be to 
reduce holdings of potentially vul- 
nerable stocks in periods of mar- 
ket strength—there are probably 
more such periods ahead, especial- 
ly in the coming summer—and to 
shift the proceeds into defensive 
securities. In such securities the 
order of safety—thnat is, stability 
of prices—is as follows: (1) 
Shorter-term Government obliga- 
tions; (2) long-term Government 
bonds; (3) high-grade corporate 
bonds; (4) high-grade preferred 
stock; (5) selected stable-income 
common stocks. The range of 
yields from lowest upward is, of 
course, the reverse of this order. 
For those unable or unwilling to 
sacrifice too much income return, 
suitable stable-income stocks are 
to be found in such fields as elec- 
tric utilities, small-loan compa- 
nies, dairy products, biscuit bak- 
ers, packaged foods, food-store 
chains, variety-store chains, snuff 
companies, shoes and cigarettes. 
Here is a selected “package” of 
defensive stocks: Commonwealth 
Edison, American Telephone, 
Household Finance, Borden, Na- 
tional Biscuit, General Foods, 
First National Stores, Woolworth, 
American Snuff, Brown Shoe, 
Reynolds Tobacco. 


Secondaries 


Increased interest in secondary 
stocks is reflected in the recent 
rise of our weekly index of 100 
low-priced stocks to a new bull- 
market high. This is not an index 
of “cats and dogs’, but simply the 
100 lowest-price issues among the 
300 active stocks included in the 
combined weekly index. Some of 
them are of investment grade, 
many of medium-grade. Demand 
for secondary stocks remains 
about as selective as that for 
higher-grade stocks had long pre- 
viously been and still is; with the 
result that in this class, as 
throughout the market, there are 
many more “duds” than stocks 
which are exceptionally strong. 
Secondary or speculative stocks 
meeting good demand recently 
and up to this writing include 
Beaunit Mills, Robbins Mills, Boe- 
ing, Brunswick-Balke-Collender, 
Bell Aircraft, Carrier Corp., 
Pepsi-Cola, York Corp., Ex-Cell- 
O, Fedders-Quigan, General In- 
strument, Mueller Brass, Ward 
Baking, Chicago Pneumatic Tool, 
and Affiliated Gas Equipment. 


Boom 


One boom which is stil in a rela- 
tively early stage, with a good 
many years of growth ahead, is 
the residential side of the air- 
conditioning business. Unit room 
coolers, priced in a range not 
greatly above that of refrigera- 
tors or TV sets, have begun to 
“catch on” in popularity only 
within the last couple of years. 
From an insignificant 78,000 units 
as late as 1949, sales rose to about 
341,000 units in 1952; and they 
may be in the vicinity of 600,000 
this year. That will still leave only 
a tiny fraction of the houses and 
apartments in the country equip- 
ped with such units. Before the 
potential market is saturated, a 
fairly lengthy period with annual 








U. S. Pope & Foundry...... 
Park & Tilford Dist. Corp. 
Crucible Steel Corp. of Amer. 
Western Union Telegraph 


Commercial Solvents 


Mesta Machine Co. 
Greenfield Tap & Die 
Gair (Robert) Co. 
United Fruit Co. 





DECREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 


Simonds Saw & Steel eae nee 


1952 1951 

. Year Dec. 31 $4.89 $6.05 
. Year Dec. 31 1.28 4.04 
Year Dec. 31 6.13 10.76 
Year Dec. 31 1.04 4.85 
Year Dec. 31 52 2.22 
Year Dec. 31 5.68 8.40 

. Year Dec. 31 2.71 3.81 
. Year Dec. 31 3.37 5.32 
Year Dec. 31 2.79 3.77 

. Year Dec. 31 4.32 5.79 
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sales three to five times this year’s 
expected volume is readily con- 
ceivable. A bare start has been 
made on full year-around house 
air-conditioning, mostly in the 
south and southwest. The sales 
potential is, of course, limited very 
largely to some portion of the 
market provided by annual new- 
home construction. The cost ap- 
parently averages close to $1,000 
more than that of heating-furnace 
installations; but the sales appeal, 
from the point of view of building 
developers, is a strong one; and 
costs should come down as volume 
increases. Figuring the relatively 
small difference in annual carry- 
ing charges on a new house, it 
adds up to more sales appeal in 
an $18,000 air-conditioned house 
than in a $17,000 house without 
air-conditioning. It is not surpris- 
ing therefore that a recent survey 
of a large number of building con- 
tractors throughout the country 
showed that 40% of them planned 
to offer fully air-conditioned 
houses in their 1953 programs. 


Companies 

A large number of companies 
have some stake in air-condition- 
ing, and many newcomers are 
jumping into it. About three times 
as many will make unit coolers— 
or market coolers under their 
trade names—this year than last. 
Yet there are few “pure air-con- 
ditioning”’ companies. With most 
it is one of a number of irons in 
the fire. That is true of General 
Electric, Philco, General Motors, 
Westinghouse Electric, Chrysler, 
Radio Corp., Worthington Corp., 
and others. In most cases where 
air-conditioning is a major or im- 
portant part of total volume, there 
are also some other activities. 
These may be somewhat related 
activities, like commercial refrig- 
eration, ventilating equipment, 
heat-transfer equipment, ete.; or 
they may be totally unrelated. If 
you want the nearest thing to air- 
conditioning stocks, in terms of 
relative importance of air-condi- 
tioning volume to total company 
sales, they are the following: Car- 
rier Corp., the pioneer in the field, 
York Corp., Trane Company 
(Midwest Stock Exchange), Fed- 
ders-Quigan and Tecumseh Prod- 
ucts. The latter, whose stock is 
traded over-the-counter, is a well- 
situated and growing maker of 
condensers and compressors used 
in air-conditioning equipment. All 
of these stocks have come into 
popular vogue in comparatively 

(Please turn to page 728) 
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What's Qhead for Guten 


By E. 


One of the greatest enigmas in the business situation is the 
true status of the outlook for automobile sales and production. 
To no inconsiderable extent, automobile output has become the 
bellweather of our economy. 
Although the ownership of 
an automobile generally is 
no longer considered a lux- 
ury, almost regardless of the 
economic status of the own- 
er, the purchase of a new 
car still seems to be in the 
luxury category for a num- 
ber of owners. The fluctua- 
tions in automobile sales by 
a manufacturers from one year 

YEAR to the next historically have 

aco been greater than the fluc- 
tuations in general business 
activity, indicating clearly 
that the purchase of a new 
car is definitely postponable 
when the general business 
outlook is less favorable or 
uncertain. 

The American institution 
of buying on credit plays an 
extremely important role in 
the sales movement of auto- 
mobiles, particularly at the 
present time. A large part 
941 of the bulge in the total out- 
standing volume of consu- 
mer credit since the ter- 
mination of Federal Re- 
serve Board restrictions re- 
flects increased mortgaging 
of consumers’ incomes for 
the purchase of automobiles, 
1999 both new and used. The 
trend since the end of 
World War II is most inter- 
esting. During 1946, less 
than 20 percent of the new 
cars were sold “on time”. 
The percentage has increas- 
ed steadily and now is over 
50 percent. Close to half 
of the sharp gain in the 
total outstanding volume of 
consumer credit since the 
end of the war has been 
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against the purchase of automobiles. 

With consumer credit at an all-time high and beginning to 
cause increasing concern, particularly in view of the ability 
of borrowers to meet payments in the event of a moderate 
setback in business activity and employment, many economists 
and business men are beginning to wonder how thin the ice 
is on which the automobile industry is skating. Surprisingly 
enough, however, the industry itself does not appear to be 
concerned in the least over its ability to sell and produce a 
very large number of cars during 1953. 

So far this year, automobile production has exceeded last 
year by more than 50 percent and probably would have been 
even larger if manufacturers had been able to obtain all 
the steel desired. The industry is talking of a 7 million car 
sales goal in 1953 as against 4.3 million in 1952, which would, 
of course, establish a new all-time high. However, it is difficult 
to separate fact from fiction in these estimates of sales and 
production. There are those who believe that the industry 
anticipates a slump in demand during the second half year, 
and is cramming everything it can into the first half year in 
order to make a good showing for the full year. There are 
even a few skeptics who aver that the industry will do well if 
it sells 5 million cars this year. 

Dealers have not been having any too easy a time of it to 
keep their large receipts of cars moving. They have had to 
“get out and sell”, and many of them have been forced to 
offer discounts of several hundred dollars off list to interest 
customers. Despite this, automobiles have been backing up on 
dealers. The trade is looking forward anxiously to the arrival 
of warmer weather when interest in new cars customarily 
increases. Some dealers are fearful that, if the industry should 
find it necessary to reduce prices around the middle of the 
year in the event of the failure of consumer demand to keep 
pace with production, they may be left “holding the bag” on 
many high priced cars. Maintaining a sales franchise can be 
an expensive proposition in such an event. 

For many years prior to World War Il, the status of the used 
car market was considered to be a good forecaster of the 
outlook for new cars. It is not altogether certain whether this 
still holds true, although there appears to be no particularly 
good reason why it should not. And, the used car situation, in 
plain English, is poor. Warehouses and lots are filled to over- 
flowing, and the public is showing only limited interest. Dealers 
are hopeful of some improvement in demand with the coming 
of warmer weather, but it would take more than the usual 
seasonal improvement to make any appreciable dent in stocks 
on hand. Used car prices, still abnormally high relative to new 
cars as a result of the 1942-45 hiatus in production, are show- 
ing signs of cracking wide open at the seams. 

lf used car prices break sharply and new car dealers conse- 
quently are forced to reduce 
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MONEY & CREDIT—Long-term Treasury bonds continued to 
sag in the two weeks ending March 6 although better support 
was noted in the latter part of the period. From February 20 
to March 6 the bank ineligible 2%s of 1972-67 lost 7/16 
points to close at 94%. On the other hand shorter-term obli- 
gations were well supported with the 2%s of 1958 gaining 
1/16 in the same length of time. The sizeable decline in 
longer-term Treasuries in the past year, so that they are sell- 
ing more than five points below par, has not led to unalloyed 
dismay among large holders of these obligations such as 
insurance companies and savings banks. These investors are 
usually content to hold these securities until maturity when 
they are assured of receiving par for them. At the same time 
the price decline, with a concomitant rise in interest rates 
enables these institutions to earn a higher return on current 
loans and investments. 

The amount of bank credit outstanding, as reflected by data 
from weekly reporting member banks, dropped a bit further 
in the two weeks ending February 25. On that date total 
loans and investments of these banks totalled $76.8 billion 
which is a $2.2 billion drop from the all time peak reached 
ten weeks ago. For the corresponding period of a year earlier 
the decline in credit amounted to $1.4 billion. Demand de- 
posits have also been falling and at $53.2 billion on February 
25 were $2.6 billion below the December high. Here again 
the decline has been more rapid than last year’s $2.1 billion 
drop. The more precipitate drop in credit this year reflects 
the tighter position of member banks whose excess reserves 
on February 25 of this year were down to $166 million as 
against $458 million a year ago. Some of the factors making 
for smaller excess reserves and a consequent tightening of 
credit have been the decline in the country’s gold stock and 
the sharp drop in member bank rediscounting at the Federal 
Reserve. The latter development indicates that the recent raise 
in the discount rate by the Central Bank has had the desired 
effect. The money market will continue tight at least through 
the first half of March as taxpayers search for funds to meet 
their obligations. 

Corporate securities offerings last year were the highest 
since 1929, totalling $9.7 billion, a rise of about 25% over 
1952. Of total net proceeds, $8.3 billion, or 87%, was for 
new money purposes, including $6.4 billion to finance plant 
and equipment spending and $1.9 billion for additional work- 
ing capital. In 1952 new securities issues provided some 28% 
of the funds spent by corporations for capital expansion, the 
remainder being provided by retained earnings and deprecia- 
tion accruals. A large increase in public offerings to $5.6 
billion in 1952 from $4.3 billion the year before, accounted 
for much of the gain in corporate new financing but private 
placements also rose and amounted to $4.1 billion as against 
$3.1 billion in 1951. 
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TRADE—Retail sales volume appears to be responding to the 
approach of Spring and for the week ending Wednesday, 
March 4, it was perceptibly higher than the previous week. 
Improvement from a year ago is also noted and Dun & Brad- 
street estimates the rise at about 4%. Spring apparel was in 
good demand during the week although the peak of the 
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Easter shopping season is still some way off. Sales of house- 
hold goods improved with interest spurred by special promo- 
tions. Higher sales were noted for household textiles, floor 
coverings, phonograph equipment and records. 


OQ. 


INDUSTRY—Industrial output has been pushing ahead in the 
first two months of 1953. The Federal Reserve Board estimates 
that its production index rose two points in February to a 
post-war high of 239% of the 1935-1939 average. Notable 
expansion of consumer durable output has occurred with 
January production of autos and television sets some 42% 
higher than a year earlier. Production of non-durables also 
improved in January but mineral output was lower. 


2. 








COMMODITIES—Average commodity prices as measured by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of primary markets ad- 
vanced 0.2% in the week ending March 3 to stand at 109.9% 
of the 1947-49 average. Farm products had a 0.9% increase, 
buoyed by higher prices for many fresh fruits and vegetables, 
most grains, hogs, eggs and soybeans. Prices for wheat, steers, 
calves and lambs were lower. Processed foods rose 0.2% 
with higher prices reported for flour and rice while meat prices 
(Please turn to the following page) 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor* 
MILITARY EXPENDITURES—$b (e) Feb. 3.8 4.0 3.4 1.55 | lost 0.1% during the week. Removal of 
Cumulative from mid-1940 Feb. 491.8 488.0 441.7 13.8 | most price controls has resulted in a quick 
FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—$b Feb. 27 267.6 267.5 260.4 —- Cw? ee Pee with quotations by 
—__— ——..— | different suppliers varying markedly. 
MONEY SUPPLY—$b | 
Demand Deposits—94 Centers Feb. 25 §3.2 53.0 $2.7 26.1 ca Se 
i i i ; 9. 28. 10.7 . 
Currency in Circulation Mar. 4 29.8 29.7 5 0 Expenditures for NEW CONSTRUC- 
BANK DEBITS TION declined less than seasonally during 
New York City—$b Feb. 25 10.7 12.5 10.2 4.26 | February to $2.2 billion, and were at a 
93 Other Centers—$b Feb. 25 15.5 17.9 14.2 7.60 | record high for the month, according to a 
PERSONAL INCOMES—$b (cd2) ie 279.2 2758 163.4 102 joint report by ‘the Commerce and Labor 
Salaries and Wages “a 186 184 173 66 Departments. Private spending on commer- 
Proprietors’ Incomes. Dec 55 53 53 3 cial and most other types of nonresidential 
sere end aniidands aan 21 21 21 10 building continued strong for this time of 
Transfer Payments Dec 13 13 12 3 year, reflecting to some extent a backlog 
(INCOME FROM AGRICULTURE) Dec 21 2c 23 10 of projects which were begun since relaxa- 
- yee tion of controls in the latter half of 1952. 
erence tee a n eee —_ 158.4 158.2 155.8 133-8 | Spending on private non-farm housing of 
setae me . seaneeee ois 110.6 110.3 109.3 101.8 | $675 million in February was a seasonal 
re ne - — me sage song aia 55.6 | 8% below January expenditures but above 
. oe a ee ad vel 3.8 | the $600 million outlay for this purpose in 
nee oon sy oF sted 51.8 | February 1952. Most types of public con- 
In Agriculture. Jan. 5.5 57 6.2 8.0 F ee . 
struction also participated in the seasonal 
Non-Farm Jan 55.1 55.8 53.5 43.2 emaA s 
downtrend bringing total public construc- 
At Work Jan 58.2 59.8 57.5 43.8 - ° 
: tion outlays down about 9% from January 
Weekly Hours Jan 41.4 42.3 41.6 42.0 BX i 
she ahi cralatin te ea 24) 253 sae sae $632 million. A year ago this type of 
ere ne . ‘ ‘ spending amounted to $625 million. Pub- 
EMPLOYEES, Non-Farm—m (Ib) Jan. 47.2 48.9 45.9 37.5 | lic residential building slumped sharply 
Government Jan 6.7 7.1 6.5 4.8 from a year ago with a 24% decline, high- 
Factory Jan. 13.4 13.5 12.8 17 way building was 11% lower while public 
Weekly Hours Jan 41.1 41.8 40.8 40.4 industrial construction gained 17%. 
Hourly Wage (cents) Jan 173.4 173.2 164.0 77.3 oa * * 
Weekly W Jan 7.27 72.40 66.91 21.33 : ‘ 
wi nn te Shipments of MACHINE TOOLS im- 
PRICES—Wholesale (Ib2) Mar. 3 109.5 109.2 112.3 66.9 | proved during January and the index of 
Retail (cd) Dec 209.6 210.4 210.8 1162 | shipments compiled by the Machine Tool 
Builders Association reached 361.9% of 
COST OF LIVING (Ib3) Dec. 14.1 114.3 113.1 100.2 | the 1945-1947 average as against 355.0% 
Food Dec 13.800 115.0 115.0 113-1 | the ~month before. NEW ORDERS also 
Clothing Dec 105.1 105.2, 108.1 «113.8 | were better at 254.9% of the base rate, 
Rent Dec. 120.7 119.5 115.6 = 107.8 | up from 225.2% in December, but still far 
RETAIL TRADE—$b** below the index figure of 347.8 for Jan- 
Retail Store Sales (cd)_ ee 14.1 14.3 Ia.2 4.7 yinrel de 1952. Production of machine tools ” 
ice: tiene ra pe 48 ie gt still rising and with shipments high the 
ieee Meek — se 92 9.5 a8 26 a igen orders to production con- 
Dep't Store Sales (mrb) Nea 0.84 0.87 0.83 0.34 | tinued to H? and stood at 9.4 months of 
Retail Sales Credit, End Mo. (rb2)—— | Jan ah (egg SE ee Sey eee 
18.1 months for the corresponding 1952 
MANUFACTURERS’ month. 
New Orders—$b (cd) Total **___ Dec 23.3 22.8 22:2 14.6 * * * 
D 11.0 11.1 9 2 
Durable Goods * = ws Proved Reserves of LIQUID PETRO- 
Non-Durable Goods_________ | se Mo eo gg | LEUM AND NATURAL GAS rose to new 
Shipments—$b (ed)—Total**______ “es ope wae +s 41 | Peaks in 1952, the American Petroleum 
Durable Goods “nin 122 118 mee ‘3 Institute and the American Gas Associa- 
Non-Durable Goods , j j ; tion disclosed in a joint announcement. At 
sceianeenainmeeiiniaan ole abn. the end of last year reserves of liquid 
ial petroleum stood at 32.9 billion barrels, 
Total—$b (ed) Dec 74.9 74.7 74.1 28.6 = . 
764 million barrels higher than the year 
iendteitasnt Dec 43.6 43.6 43.0 16.4 
before. These proven reserves were made 
Wholesalers’ Dec 10.2 10.2 10.3 41 ae. ; 

E up of 27.9 billion barrels of crude oil and 
Retailers’ Dec 21.1 21.0 20.8 8.1 = caer 
a EM Dec 24 2.4 24 11 | 2-0 billion barrels of natural gas liquids. 

viii “cotati ; Reserves of natural gas rose to 199.7 tril- 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY—1—pc Feb. 28 196.0 193.4 1866 141.8 lion cubic feet at the year end, an increase 
(M. W. S.)—1—np Feb. 28 236.8 233.8 2221 1465 |of 5.9 trillion feet in one year’s time. 
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= Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl 
K Date Month Month Ago  Harbor* PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
= INDUSTRIAL PROD.—1 np (rb)** Jan. 237 235 221 174 CONSUMPTION of liquid petroleum was 
of Mining Jan. 165 168 167 133 up 242% in 1952 to 2.5 billion barrels 
eke Durable Goods Mfr———_______|_ Jan. 317 314 282 220 while natural gas usage was 8% higher 
Dy Non-Durable Goods Mfr____—| Jan. 196 193 189 151 at 8.6 trillion cubic feet. 
CARLOADINGS—t—Total Feb. 28 669 690 756 833 - ~ * 
isc. ight Feb. 28 370 ETT 4 390 379 . 
f a ie : Feb. 28 6A 70 7 156 Production of MOTOR VEHICLES last 
se. Lk. . 
P. pa Feb. 28 39 38 53 43 year barely kept ahead of the scrappage 
wa = of old cars and trucks, R. L. Polk & Co., 
a ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.) m Feb. 28 8,070 8,196 7,416 3,267 reports. While new passenger car registra- 
e r : tions totalled 4,158,394 for the year just 
a SOFT pale le = m Feb. 28 8.5 8.5 0.3 0.8 ended, 3,138,989 cars, or 75.5%, were 
"7 a ae Jan. 1________| Feb. 28 73.2 64.7 94.1 A446 scrapped. In the truck field new unit sales 
a Stocks, End Mo i 73.3 767 754 61.8 | came to 812,099 and 531,835 vehicles, or 
ia x : 
a PETROLEUM—(bbIs.) m 64.3%, were scrapped. Since the end of 
9 Crude Output, Daily Feb. 28 6.5 6.5 6.4 4.1 World War Il, 14,269,229 motor vehicles 
ng Gasoline Stocks Feb. 28 157 156 152 86 have been junked including 11,729,229 
y) Fuel Oil Stocks Feb. 28 44 44 38 94 cars and 2,539,559 trucks. The rate of 
of Heating Oil Stocks Feb. 28 68 72 57 55 scrappage indicates the importance of high 
car and truck output to counterbalance this 
al LUMBER, Prod.—(bd. ft.) m Feb. 28 250 254 215 632 as well as oa f F : 
provide for an increasing popu- 
ve Stocks, End Mo. (bd. ft.) b__-----___ | Dee. 8.5 8.5 8.1 12.6 hati 
in ation. 
n- STEEL INGOT PROD. (st) m Jan. 9.9 9.7 9.1 7.0 ens ‘ 
al Cumulative from Jan. }_--_Ss Jr. 9.9 93.1 9.1 74.7 New orders for FABRICATED STRUC- 
IC- ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION TURAL STEEL, as compiled from reports 
ry AWARDS—$m (en) ies 6 274 323 297 94 received by the American Institute of Steel 
of Cieietiititiia tees te 2 Mar. 5 3,183 2,910 2,282 5,692 Construction, amounted to 268,163 tons in 
b- i January, an increase of 14% over Decem- 
ly MISCELLANEOUS ber, 1952 and 26% higher than the cor- 
h- Paperboard, New Orders (st)t Feb. 28 220 199 201 165 responding 1952 month. SHIPMENTS in 
lic Cigarettes, Domestic Sales—b Jan. 33 30 33 17 January totalled 234,234 tons, a 4% rise 
Do., Cigars—m Jan. 481 349 495 543 from the previous month when 225,161 tons 
Do., Manufactured Tobacco (Ibs.)m_| Jan. 18 15 19 28 were shipped to customers. 
m- b—Billions. ch—Census Bureau. cd—Commerce Dept. cd2—Commerce Dept., lly adjusted monthly totals “ a rate, before taxes. 
of cdlb—Commerce Dept. (1935-9—100), using Labor Bureau and other data. e—Estimated. co—Engincaing News-Record. lly adjusted index 
oe (1935-9—100). Ib—Labor Bureau. Ib2—Labor Bureau (1947-9—100). Ib3—Labor Bureau (1947-49—100). It—Long _— son hliinae, mpt—At mills, 
publishers and in transit. mrb—Magazine of Wall Street, using Federal Reserve Board Data. np—Without compensation for population growth. 
of pc—Per capita basis. rb—Federal Reserve Board. rb2—Federal Reserve Board, instalment sale credit and charge accounts. st—Short tons. t—Thousands. 
% *—1941; November, or week ended December 6. **—S lly adjusted 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET COMMON STOCK INDEXES 
ar No. of 1952-53 R 1953-195 1953 1953 
nl rr ne er Bicriy . (Nov. 14, 1936, Cl.—100) High low Feb.27. | Mar. 4 
. ssues ( .—100) ig Low eb.27/  Mar.4 | 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS... 133.3 119.2 131.8 131.6 
1S 300 COMBINED AVERAGE.......... 213.2 190.7 213.2 212.6 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS... 259.7 225.2 247 257.5 
he 
“a 4 Agricultural Implements.......... 295.8 242.8 242.8 242.8 4 Investment Trusts .................... 112.7 97.9 107.5 107.5 
f 10 Aircraft (‘27 Cl.—100)............ 397.8 278.2 397.8 390.7 3 Liquor ‘27 Cl.—100)......... 1146.9 843.0 930.9 967.8 
° 7 Air Lines (‘34 Cl.—100).......... 777.8 601.1 680.9 674.4 WA MIEN oso cescscscccccssnetsscs 233.7 197.9 231.4 231.4 
nst 7A DY svaviess 102.7 Thal 88.5 87.7 Dy MAGI COUCUNE o.oo icsecéctasdesciscececces 130.6 113.8 122.6 125.0 
52 10 Automobile Accessories ........ 284.2 232.0 284.2 284.2 3 Meat Packifig ........:.:.:cscccsesss 100.8 75.7 96.4 97.2 
Ly | a er 49.4 40.2 48.9 48.4 10 Metals, Miscellaneous ............ 307.4 237.8 284.5 274.1 
3 Baking (’26 Cl.—100)............ 27.5 20.8 27.3 | a) “Se 465.9 395.3 457.0 465.9A 
3 Business Machines .................. 398.3 358.5 366.4 366.4 TP MICO oo cacs <u ctettcaueeese 485.1 420.1 445.3 449.9 
O- 2 Bus Lines (‘26 Cl.—100).. 182.2 141.6 177.0 173.6 22 Public Utilities ........................ 190.6 162.5 188.8 188.8 
ww 6 Chemicals .............0.000008 ww. 418.0 356.4 377.2 385.0 9 Radio & TV (’27 Cl. —100).. 37.0 31.1 36.9 36.2 
SD CGGI MINING) «-..6.5sssesseceecsssvsne 16.0 12.9 14.4 14.6 8 Railroad Equipment ............. 64.3 56.1 63.5 64.1 
“es 4 Communications ................000. 68.3 61.7 66.2 64.9 20 Railroads ............... 53.2 41.3 52.2 51.7 
ia- 9 Construction ............ .. 723 64.8 70.3 70.3 MC osteo osiccecconsasen 51.5 38.2 50.5 51.5A 
At 7 Containers .............. _. See 442.8 519.4 514.6 3 Shipbuilding 263.0 181.0 260.7 263.0A 
Nid 9 Copser & Bras . 175.4 1388 175.4 172.3 3 Soft Drinks 407.5 301.2 407.5 404.0 
Is 2 Dairy Products .... 96.8 83.2 95.9 968A | tT Steel & Iron 154.8 1308 1457 145.7 
ee 5 Department Stores Ratt AN ee 66.0 58.8 60.8 61.4 Ss Sugar 73.1 56.8 59.8 59.8 
ar 5 Drugs & Toilet Articles... 233.1 205.9 228.5 226.2 2 Sulphur 616.3 530.4 584.6 614.1 
de 2 Finance Companies ........ 2. Mee 308.1 390.6 390.6 5 Textiles 197.4 141.2 147.8 147.8 
aa 7 Food Brands ccc... vecne 198.5 171.5 196.6 196.6 3 Tires & Rubber 0.0.0.0... 87.3 66.9 85.5 85.5 
ds 2 Food Stores ..... ss 120.1 97.4 118.9 120.1A CE ee ee 100.7 78.6 99.8 100.7A 
i). Ao RRETIABIR IMR osc Scie sbvcéces cs cctecadans 79.2 59.3 76.9 78.4 2 Variety Stores 319.6 294.8 307.2 304.1 
it~ 4 Gold Mining ......................... 760.0 629.4 760.0 760.0 16 Unclassified (‘49 Cl.—100)... 125.7 122.1 125.7 124.5 
ise 
ne. A—New High for 1952-1953. 
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Trend of Commodities 





Commodity futures improved further in the two weeks 
ending March 6 despite some selling on the news of Stalin’s 
demise. The Dow-Jones index of commodity futures gained 
1.32 percent in the fortnight to close at 167.01, which com- 
pares with the year’s low of 161.88. Grains countered the 
improved trend and were mostly lower. May wheat lost two 
cents in the two weeks to close at 1292 on March 6. Bene- 
ficial rains over most of the Southwest brought selling into 
the market as did the estimate by Argentina that they had 
harvested a 286 million bushel crop. This compares with last 
year’s crop failure when only 75 million bushels were har- 
vested. Preliminary reports of government loans on wheat 
indicate the previous record would be breached. This was set 
in the 1942-1943 crop year when 408 million bushels of the 
bread grain entered the loan. The large percentage of the 


crop that has gone into the loan may result in a shortage of 
free grain before the season ends. Corn futures also were 
softer in the two weeks ending March 6 with the May option 
losing one cent to close at 159%. The CCC has announced 
the average loan price on the farm at $1.58 per bushel which 
approximates $1.70 in Chicago. This grain is moving into 
the support program in a big way, cutting down available 
supplies. In addition, hog prices are now relatively high com. 
pared to corn and this provides incentive for heavy feeding 
of swine, promising heavier corn consumption. Cotton was 
virtually unchanged in the period under review and the July 
future closed at 33.80, up one point from February 20. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson has stated that a crop of 
no more than 12-12.5 million bales is desirable if low prices 
are to be avoided but plantings are at a high level. 
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Spot Market Prices--1947-1949, equals 100 




































Date 2 Wks. 3Mos. 1/Yr. Dec. 6 Date 2 Wks. 3Mos. 1 Yr. Dec.6 
Mar.9 Ago Ago Ago 1941 Mar.9 Ago Ago Ago 194) 
22 Commodity Index ................ cee 90.1 BUS WOO MOT! WSO) —OMMBEIIB 6. se5 ccsscsskiscsescceccicosesccsnasesestsee . 109.1 111.1 107.8 128.3 54.6 
DA NIIEB soos svcces sincsvitvoassessevssesenoade oT ile Se FN OS Ee are 90.0 92.2 92.5 97.0 56.3 
BW BNO i5.es ccc ccsrccteci neces ae OO OI iS TINS ayes ssc istiv ences csesescsensscssaveaccseaseese 593 575 57.4 640 55.6 
COMMODITY FUTURES }NDEX RAW MATERIALS SPOT INDEX 
Noy. DEC, JAN. FEB Now. DEC JAN. FEB. 
190 | 180 
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Average 1924-26 equals 100 


1952-53 1951 1950 1945 1941 1939 1938 1937 
SOI Sa stocassine 181.2 214.5 204.7 958 74.3 783 658 93.8 
eR 161.9 174.8 1342 83.6 587 61.6 57.5 64.7 















































14 Raw Materials, 1923-25 Average equals 100 


Aug. 26, 1939—63.0 Dec. 6, 1941—85.0 


1952-53 1951 1950 1945 1941 1939 1938 1937 
BGR so osce.stases 192.5 215.4 202.8 111.7 889 67.9 57.7 86.6 
RI Ciosncxepente secs 157.6 176.4 140.8 986 58.2 489 47.3 54.46 
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The Personal Service Department of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
will answer by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on 
any listed securities in which you may be interested or on the standing 
and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with your 
subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is 
subject only to the following conditions: 

1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 

2. Confineyourrequests to three listed securities at reasonable intervals. 
3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self- 


addressed envelope. 


4. No inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 


envelope. 


5. Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





Container Corporation 
of America 

“IT have been a subscriber to your 
valued magazine for a good many years 
and have rarely taken advantage of 
your Personal Consultation ‘Service. 
However, I would like now to receive 
recent information in regard to Con- 
tainer Corporation of America as to 
earnings, working capital and capital 
expenditures.” I. C., Tampa, Florida 

Consolidated earnings of Con- 
tainer Corporation of America for 
the year 1952 amounted to $10,- 
282,948 compared to $12,065,997 
for the previous year after all 
charges including provision for 
depreciation and all federal, state 
and local taxes. 

These earnings equalled $5.01 
per share on the $1,980,948 shares 
of common stock outstanding com- 
pared with $5.91 for the previous 
year on the same number of shares 
and dividends of $2.75 per share 
were paid during the year. 

Sales for 1952 amounted $178,- 
408,162 compared with $212,562,- 
019 for 1951 a decrease of 16%. 
The sales decline reflected an act- 
ual lower volume of business, as 
well as lower selling prices on most 
commodities shipped by the com- 
pany during the year. 

Working capital at the year end 
was $28,848,239, an increase of 
$4,204,825 over the previous year. 

Capital expenditures during 
1952 amounted to $5,475,585, 
which was $1,508,716 less than the 
preceding year. The company re- 
ports that the new construction 
at the Fernandina, Florida, kraft 
containerboard mill for increased 
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production will be completed Au- 
gust Ist. 

The new folding carton factory 
at Oaks, Penna. will be operating 
before July Ist. 

The new Chicago waste paper 
sorting & handling plant of the 
Pioneer Paper Stock Company, a 
wholely-owned subsidiary, began 
operations in January of 1953. 


Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Company 

“With the carpet industry showing 
signs of improvement in sales volume 
and net income, I would be pleased to 
receive information on that old line 
carpet company Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Company with late earnings.” 

F. S., New Haven, Conn. 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Com- 
pany reported net income of $1,- 
332,000 for the fourth quarter of 
1952 reflecting an improved trend 
over previous quarters. The net 
loss for the year ended December 
31, 1952 was $1,252,000, compared 
with a net loss of $2,303,000 for 
the previous year. Net sales for 
1952 amounted to $67,273,000 
compared with $77,503,000 for 
1951. 

Favorable sales and_ profit 
trends which started in the Fall 
of 1952 and are reflected in the 
fourth quarter results are con- 
tinuing in the first quarter of 
1953. During 1952 strikes cover- 
ing a period of four months at 
one or the other of company’s two 
major plants materially reduced 
sales volume and accounted large- 
ly for the company’s loss for the 
year. In addition, an unsatisfac- 


tory price level in relation to raw 
material costs during the first half 
was an important adverse factor. 

During the entire year the plant 
of the company’s subsidiary, Hart- 
ford Rayon Corporation, was 
closed while being modernized and 
converted to textile and carpet 
staple with resulting idle plant 
expense. Operation of a part of 
the converted plant started Feb- 
ruary 2nd, 1953. 

In 1952 over half of company’s 
soft surface floor coverings were 
made with carpet rayon blends, 
cotton and other non-wool fibres. 
This marked change which has 
taken place in the past two years 
has been an important factor in 
the reduction and subsequent sta- 
bilization of carpet wool prices. 
Current raw material, in process 
and finished goods inventories 
have been substantially reduced, 
but are well in line with current 
requirements. Commercial and 
plant overhead expenses of the 
company were reduced by approxi- 
mately $1,740,000 in 1952, com- 
pared with the preceding year. 
The company ended the year with 
net working capital of $28,802,000 
and current assets 3.7 times cur- 
rent liabilities. 

Only 25 cents in dividends was 
paid on the common stock in 1952 
with the last payment on March 
Ist, 1952. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company 
“Your magazine has _ stated that 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany is a growth company. Please fur- 
nish late data on company as to earn- 
ings, defense production, etc.” 
E. B., Springfield, Massachusetts. 
For the year ended December 
31st, 1952 net earning of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany were $9,081,003, after pro- 
viding $11,524,000 for income and 
excess profit taxes. This was on 
sales of $165,710,384. In 1951, 
when sales totalled $135,150,517, 
net earnings amounted to $9,277,- 
510 after providing $17,599,700 
for taxes. 
The 1952 net income was equiv- 
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alent after preference stock divi- 
dends of $600,000 to $3.00 a share 
on 2,827,495 shares of common 
stock outstanding. This compares 
with $3.16 a share in 1951 on 
2,827,495 shares of common stock 
outstanding. Among factors that 
contributed to the lower profit 
margin, were increased costs with 
controlled selling prices, increased 
engineering and research, and ex- 
ceptionally heavy costs incurred 
in getting new defense products 
into volume production. 

The company increased its ex- 
penditures for research and en- 
gineering, including both defense 
and regular products, by approxi- 
mately 33% during the year. 

Sales of Honeywell’s regular 
products during 1952 increased 
despite the fact that demand was 
affected by such factors as govern- 
ment restrictions on certain types 
of building and on the expansion 
of natural gas service, other in- 
direct controls and the steel strike 
which curtailed the output of 
customers. 

All catgories of regular pro- 
ducts were sold in larger volume, 
including heating control equip- 
ment for homes; heating, aircon- 
ditioning and ventilation controls 
for all types of commercial build- 
ings and transportation vehicles, 
and intricate control systems and 
instruments for industrial use. 

The increased use of home air 
conditioning was a significant de- 
velopment of the year and this 
trend represents additional sales 
potential for Honeywell, inasmuch 
as the company is an important 
supplier of equipment used in com- 
plete home air conditioning sys- 
tems. 

Although the peak of industrial 
sales for the present defense pro- 
gram may be well reached in 1958, 
the increasing trend in the direc- 
tion of the automatic factory is 
bound to continue, promising a 
bright long-term outlook for the 
company’s industrial products. 

Chief among products produced 
by Honeywell for the defense pro- 
gram are electronic auto pilots 
and other aeronautical controls 
for the latest Jet fighters, heli- 
copters and other aircraft, and an 
expanding list of ordnance equip- 
ment, including fire control equip- 
ment for tanks, fuses, periscopes 
and controlled components for 
special munitions. In addition, 
many of the company’s other pro- 
ducts have defense applications. 

Honeywell invested $4,177,000 
in expansion of plant and equip- 
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ment in 1952, equivalent to $32,- 
754,600 the total amount of such 
investments in the seven postwar 
years. Five year amortization 
certificates covering recent addi- 
tions total approximately $10,- 
000,000. 

Prospects for the current year 
are favorable. Dividends in 1952 
totalled $2.25 per share. 


Illinois Power Co. 

“Please report annual revenues of 
Illinois Power Co. and also net income 
and dividends.” 

I. R., Allentown, Penna. 

Illinois Power Co. earned net 
income of $8,712,000 in 1952, this 
being equal after preferred divi- 
dend requirements to $2.89 for 
each of the 2,560,000 common 
shares outstanding at the year- 
end. 

This compared with the net in- 
come of $8,034,000 or $2.77 a com- 
mon share after preferred divi- 
dends, earned in 1951. Because of 
the rising costs of construction, 
increased operating expenses, and 
the fact that the greater portion 
of additional sales are being made 
on the lower priced blocks of rate 
schedules, the relative amount of 
net income which the company 
has been able to derive from its 
gross revenues has been declining. 
As a result, the rate of return on 
new capital investment in the 
business has likewise declined. 

Construction of the new Henne- 
pin Power Plant has proceeded 
strictly on schedule and the first 
75,000 kilowatt genarating unit 
is expected to go into operation 
next June. A 100,000 KW fourth 
unit at the Wood River Power 
Plant is scheduled to go on the line 
by the 1953 year-end. Preparatory 
work at the new Vermilion Power 
Plant at Denville, Ills. has begun 
and present plans call for first 
75,000 KW unit in this station to 
be completed in 1954. 

Construction expenditures for 
1953 are estimated at $36,000,000, 
for the second highest yearly total 
on record; and for the five years 
through 1957 the company has 
budgeted $116,000,000 for addi- 
tions and improvements to prop- 
erties. 

Through sale of 150,000 pre- 
ferred and 250,000 common shares 
in February 1953 Illinois Power 
Company obtained $17,114,000 to 
apply against its property expan- 
sion program for 1953. Additional 
financing will be needed to carry 
out the program for the year. 

Since it is expected that about 
$33,500,000 will be forthcoming 
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from operations to apply against 
the 5 year program now budgeted, 
the company estimates that ap- 
proximately another $65,500,000 
will have to be provided by addi- 
tional financing. 

Operating revenues for 1952 
totalled $54,695,000 against $51, 
006,000 in 1951. 

Dividends in 1952 totalled $2.20 
per share and 55 cents was paid 
in the first quarter of the current ' 
year. 





Vanadium Corporation 
“Please furnish comparative earn- 
ings of Vanadium Corporation for the 
past two years and dividend payments.” 
E. F., St. Louis, Missouri, 

Vanadium Corporation of 
America sales for the year ended 
December 31st, 1952 exceeded 
$38,000,000, compared with the 
previous record high sales of 
$35, 875,247 achieved in 1951. The 
gain was made in spite of the fact 
that the country’s steel mills, 
which normally consume most of 
the corporations’ alloys, were 
closed by strikes for nearly two 
months of the year. 

The company’s net income for 
1952 exceeded not only the $2,- 
005,585 reported for 1951 but also 
the previous record high profit of 
$2,234,121 earned in 1950. This 
was equivalent to $4.03 per share 
on the 555.070 shares of capital 
stock now outstanding. The 1952 
net income is, after deductions 
from earnings of more than $700,- 
000 non-recurring charges, includ- 
ing amoritization in excess or 
normal depreciation and start-up 
expenses of new plants and 
facilities. 

The corporation’s sales for 
January and February, this year, 





‘are substantially above those of 


the year before. Since 1953 total 
output of steel is expected to top 
117,000,000 ingot tons, or the 
highest in history, demand for the 
company’s ferro alloys should con- 
tinue at a high level. In addition, 
the aluminum industry which is 
expected this year to produce 2, 
400,000,000 lbs. against about | 
1,850,000,000 Ibs. in 1952, should 
be the source of increased alloy 
demand. 

Vanadium Corporation’s $8,- 
000,000 ferro alloy plant at Gra-| 
ham, West Virginia, and its alum- | 
inum alloy plant in Cambridge, 
Ohio, which have been in operation 
since late last year, are contribut- 
ing to gains in both sales and earn- 
ings. So are the company’s ex- 
panding facilities for mining and 

(Please turn to page 730) 
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Metropolitan’s 85 Annual Report to Policyholders 
More Benefits for More People 


More benefits for more people than ever 
before! This keynotes the service of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. In 1952, pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries reached 
a new high—$945,000,000. 


The daily transactions of Metropolitan are 
intimately interwoven with the hopes and aspi- 
rations of men and women throughout the 
United States and Canada. Behind the annual 
accounting lies the story of families helped to- 
ward security, of widows cared for, and chil- 
dren educated. 


These human objectives far transcend the 
procession of cold figures across the pages of 
account books. Yet the figures reflect the plan- 
ning by policyholders to help assure the fulfill- 
ment of their ambitions. 


At the end of 1952, policyholders were pro- 
tected by $51,900,000,000 of Metropolitan 
Life insurance—a new high record. Old and 
new policyholders increased their insurance 
protection by buying $3,600,000,000 of new 
Life insurance. 

New long-term investments in 1952 totaled 
$1,600,000,000. The major part of these funds 
went to help meet the needs of commerce and 
industry. In many instances, Metropolitan fi- 
nanced the expenditures necessary to bring to 


the public the benefits of technological progress 
in such fields as chemistry and electronics. 
Some $369,000,000 was invested in city and 
farm mortgage loans in 1952. Part of these 
funds helped finance 30,000 new homes, and 
they brought the total outstanding home loans 
of the Company to 197,000 at the year’s close. 


The net rate of interest earned on Metro- 
politan’s total investments after deducting in- 
vestment expenses was 3.21% in comparison 
with 3.07% in 1951. However, the Federal in- 
come tax reduced the net investment return for 
1952 to 3.00%. On new long-term investments 
made last year, the net interest rate, after all 
investment expenses but before the Federal 
income tax, was 3.73%—the highest since 1934. 


Other high lights in Annual Report: 


1. The number of policyholders increased to 
33,700,000—a new record. 





2. Accident and Health protection continued 
to grow in public favor, and this was particu- 
larly true of the new forms of protection pro- 
vided by hospital, surgical, and medical ex- 
pense policies. At the end of the year about 
6,200,000 persons were protected by Accident 
and Health coverage under Metropolitan Group 
and individual policies. 


3. The mortality rate among Metropoli- 
tan’s policyholders continued to be favorable. 
Death rates from many causes—particularly 
tuberculosis and most of the common child- 
hood diseases—reached all-time lows. 


4. In common with the experience of busi- 
generally, Metropolitan’s expenses in- 
creased somewhat last year. A continuing effort 
is made to keep them at a low level consistent 
with proper service to policyholders. 


ness 


. Dividends to policyholders in 1952 
amounted to $192,000,000—the largest sum in 
the Company’s history. 


Metropolitan’s Report to Policyholders for 
1952 would not be complete without appre- 
ciative loyal and capable 
Metropolitan men and women who made pos- 
sible the efficient and progressive service which 
our policyholders quite properly expect. 


reference to the 


Additional details of the Metropolitan’s serv- 
ice last year are given in the Company’s An- 
nual Report, copies of which may be obtained 
on request. 


CHARLES G. TAYLOR, JR 
President 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND OBLIGATIONS — DECEMBER 31, 1952 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


See 
U. S. Government 
Canadian Government 
Provincial and Municipal 
Railroad ; 
Public Utility . 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 


Stocks ot ae ee 
All but $18, 064, 177.7 72 are preferred or guaranteed 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
On urban properties . 
On farms . 


‘SI, 844, 608,305.55 
143,537,746.75 
66,051 ,354.87 
660,243,225.66 

. 1,514,241,381.02 
3,767,863,111.01 


$1,914,495,597.64 
161,582,149.54 


$7,996,545,124.86 


and interest, 
benefits 


Interest . 


177.509.022.72 holders to | 


9e p yaid to the 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 
Statutory Policy Reserves 
This amount, required t 


$9,856,893,709.00 


oy law, tos gether witetuture premiums 
is necessary to assure payment of future policy 


Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with a at 


653,976,566.00 


Funds left with the Co ympany fs be neficiaries and. policy- 
2m later 


181,782,277.00 


Set aside for payment in 1953 to those policyholders eligible 


2,076,077,747.18 to receive them. 


have occurred but have 


Real Estate (after decrease by adjustment of $1,900,000 in the 


aggregate) 

Housing projects andi other rez al estate 
acouned forinvestment . . . . $ 

Properties for Company use 

Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage  indebt- 
edness (of which $2,059,121.24 is under 
contract of sales) 


Loans on Policies 


Made to policyholders on the security of th eir r policies. 


Cash and Bank Deposits 


Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 


Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


391,638,408.63 
46,718,864.57 


2,600,936.44 


439,058,209.64 


Policy Ciaims Currently Outstanding , se I x 
Claims in process of settlement, 
t vet b 
Other Policy Obligations 
Including premiums re 
for mortality and morbi 


ived in advance and 


Taxes Accrued (payable in 1953) 


) 


011,011.17 


and estimated claims that 





Sw fh 76,947,311.14 
special reserves 
y fluctuations 


Security Valuation Reserve . .. > 23,176,699 00 
Prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Com- 
misstoners. 

Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans ae ree 7,150,000.00 


465,211,481.47 


All Other Obligations 
OBLIGATIONS 


TOTAL 
° 175,519,891.02 


25,851,692.57 


- $10,927,801,491.34 


SURPLUS FUNDS 


161,709,504.12 Special Surplus Funds $106,783,000.00 
100.898.064.65 Unassigned Surplus Funds ... 557,944,554.32 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS . Pe eee ee 664,727,554.32 


. $11,592,529,045.66 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


AND SURPLUS FUNDS . $11,592,529,045.66 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $552,449,409.65 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 


Metropolitan Life I Madhaon Avenver New Vert 10, WY. 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


HomME Office: 
Paciric CoAst HEAD OFFICE: 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: 


MARCH 21, 1953 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
600 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 
180 WELLINGTON St., Orrawa, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Gentlemen: 


NAME 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 1952. 
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ied Chemical 


essential chemicals. Tomorrow, their con- 
tribution to American life will be broad- 





Little Sue may not realize it, but every 
moment of the day Allied Chemical reaches 








into her life in just about everything she 
sees, tastes or touches . . . for Allied pro- 
vides almost every type of basic chemical 
used to make the necessities and comforts 
of American life. 

Today, Allied’s six great operating divi- 
sions produce more than 2000 of these 











llied 


hemical 














Coa! Tar Chemicals, 





Chemicals Vital to American Progress 


Barrett Division 





ened still further through Allied’s creative 
research in many fields. 

Highlights of results of Allied Chemical’s 
operations last year and in the past decade 
are covered in our 1952 Annual Report. A 
copy will be sent on request to the Com- 
pany at 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


General Chemical Division 





Sulfuric and Other Commer- 
cial Acids, Alums, Phosphates, 
Sodium and Fluorine Com- 


Dyestuffs and Food 


and Plasticizers, Roofing and 
Building Products, Bituminous 
Road Materials 


pounds, Reagent and Labora- 
tory Chemicals, Insecticides 
and Fungicides 


Industrial Intermediates, Syn- 
thetic Detergents, Pharmaceu 
ticals 
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Allied 
SUMMARY OF Chemical 


DYE CORPORATION Construction 
ANNUAL REPORT 





Substantial progress was made on 
the Company's construction pro- 
gram during 1952 but completion of 
several major projects was delayed 
due to inability to obtain scarce al- 
loy steels and other critical mate- 





















































1952 1951 rials. With the easing of material 
Sales and operating revenues........... 2.200. $490,183,000 $52,027,000 sa alg a 
Profit on sale of securities...............e.00¢ E974000 cwescs the neac fatere: 
Interest, dividend and other receipts........... 4,382,000 4,882,000 Gross additions to the property 
rormoea ; ace i 52 agegreg: 387.- 
Total receipts .........60.004, $496,539,000 $506,909.00 | 645.000 or nearly twice the 1951 
fj " - ~ additions. Property retirements in 
Income before Federal taxes................4. $ 80,417,000 $106,708,000 1adtoume $10¢495 000. preeny tes 
1 FeLSS5T(COTE1 ope a ach Ce ee Oe 40,305,000 40,549,000 of the construction expenditures 
during the year were for expansion 
Federal income and excess profits taxes......... 40,112,000 66,159,000 and new projects, the highest ratio 
(OU TT ces 2: (c CEC ep ee 12,409,000 12,731,000 in many years; substantial addi- 
: : : = 5 ein tional expenditures on new develop- 
Wages and salaries paid... .. 2... 2. ....eeeses 121,654,000 115,135,000 ments are anticipated. 
ME Wino 9 apex oi kates ew eens 26,569,000 26,569,000 Major projects on which expendi- 
tures were made in 1952 include 
Per share of common stock— ne slitites ws le, 
Sate ~~ ° new plants to produce pnthalic an- 
INCL (03) 10 (eee $4.55 $4.58 hydride, polyethylene wax, synthetic 
BRC UGt ROS rs Shediac ey Gans ra enced aro nile ae oi eee 5.93 8.91 benzol, chlorine and aluminum 
Dividends i Nicaea eas aaee’ 3.00 3.00 fluoride, and expansion of facilities 
ees fa for production of soda ash, chlorine 
Dec. 31, 1952 Dec. 31, 1951 and caustic soda, synthetic phenol, 
coke and roofing materials. Con- 
cn ee $548, 106,000 $470,958,000 struction was started on new plants 
SS OTE TET TP ae ee 193,941,000 220,734,000 for ammonia and urea, ethylene 
Investments, Deferred Charges and Other Assets. 26,418,000 26,737,000 — ethylene glycol, a high 
analysis fertilizer, and a new syn- 
WANE SIs 65d eo pn tcke ence Ceseseess 70,709,000 92,871,000 thetic fiber of the polyamide 
Sant eee eee nate 50,000,000 Sis. (nylon) type. 
Depreciation and Other Reserves.............. 322,231,000 313,770,000 Research and Development 
Increased Cost of Replacements (surplus reserve ) 40,000,000 40,000,000 The hasi asin cl 
. on, . ree , , OQK KOK 971 729 1€ emp 1aSIS ON research 1s Deng 
Capital Stock ahd Surplus.................0.. 285,525,000 271,788,000 continued and in 1952 i 
: i — pe any *sre Sex arch sta fs were incre ased 
Stockholders at end of year..............0000. 27,850 26,800 and additional facilities provided. 
eT Lee eT RECT Tee 27,800 28,000 An extension to a product applica- 
tion and techinical service laboratory 
cam FS a ee ee | was completed and placed in service 
at Edgewater, N. J., and additional 
Operations : laboratory facilities were acquired 
Sales in 1952 were approximately 2% below The reduction in income was largely offset near Philadelphia, Pa. for conduct- 
record level of 1951 due to adverse effect by substantially lower Federal income and | ing the research and pilot plant work 
in early months of 1952 of the decreased excess profits taxes due mainly to the fact formerly performed at a Philadel- 
activ ity of a number of industries served that all of the decrease in income came out | phia plant. 
by the Company and to the effect of the of the highest bracket, taxed at over 80%. The Company is proceeding with 
steel strike. Income for 1952 before Fed- Net income for 1952, which included profit conmerciaizaton ot a nuniber of 
eral income and excess profits taxes de- after capital gains taxes on sales of mar- | new processes and products based 
creased due to the decline in sales and to ketable securities of approximately 16 cents on work of research staffs. Addi- 
continued increase in hourly wage rates per share, was about 1% below the 1951 | tional developments are reaching 
and to higher freight rates and other costs. figure. pilot plant stage and it is expected 
j that operating results in future vears 
Se | ON ae agi pare sae ble CAP aries map as mt ae ‘ras will show increasing benefits from 
ision Nitrogen Division Semet-Solvay Division Solvay Process Division ho ena aeenaneh PaO 
SS ‘SOp. : Investments and Securities 
| | o\ SOLVAY During 1952 the Company sold 
a ym some marketable securities; at the 
% DIVISION /= \S end of the year, items in the Mar- 
KO cee ketable Securities account, repre- 
ane Coke and By-Products, Coal, senting all items owned by the Com- 
lors, SS ee ee a Producing fbnoraies, Aiholies Chlorine Cale ium pany which are listed on the New 
Pl Materials, Methanol, Formal- thetic Wax "ond Other Poly. pe sh Canes, fae York Stock Exchange, had a beak 
dehyde ethylene Products Cleansers value of $20,554,693. Quoted mar- 
ket value at the end of the year was 
a a $60,870,202. 
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Significant Turn in 
New Financing 





(Continued from page 697) 


The other offering reflecting the 
higher yields on prime corporate 
issues was the $25 million 30-year 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp.— 
placed the same day as the Con- 
solidated Edison bonds — which 
sold at interest cost of 3.406 per 
cent. 


In eontrast to the rest of the 
bond market, however, yields on 
the medium and highest grades 
of corporate bonds traded in the 
market: during 1952 declined 
slightly over the year despite the 
record volume of new issue vol- 
ume. Average yields for the year 
as a whole, nevertheless, were 
slightly higher, although trading 
in the secondary markets was 
rather thin, so that quotations on 
outstanding issues did not always 
reflect the trend of yields on new 
issues. The rate of return on new 
offerings, a more accurate gauge 
of yields, showed a somewhat 
larger increase in 1952. 


An anticipated decline in new 
corporate financing for 1953, 
might be expected to have an 
effect on bond prices, were it not 
for Treasury financing plans 
which are likely to play a domi- 
nant role in the bond market this 
year. 


Last year new capital require- 
ments of corporate business 
amounted to about $31 billion, $9 
billion less than the record sums 
required in both 1950 and 1951 
despite outlays for fixed capital 
which reached a new high in 1952. 
The major difference in the pat- 
tern of financial requirements in 
1952 as compared with the preced- 
ing two years was the sharp re- 
duction in additions to working 
capital, with the result that these 
requirements, which accounted for 
almost one half of total needs in 
1951, amounted for one quarter 
of the smaller total in 1952. 

Corporations continued to place 
heavy reliance on debt financing 
last year. Almost $8 billion of new 
money was raised through the is- 
sue of bonds and stocks, a gain of 
$1.5 billion over 1951 and far 
above any other year on record. 
Of this amount stock financing ac- 
counted for about $2.5 billion, al- 
most the same as in 1951, while 
new money flowing to corpora- 
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tions from the sale of bonds rose 
to $5.5 billion. 

There are indications, however, 
that corporations may need to 
borrow less money this year than 
last. Completion of a number of 
major projects covered with cer- 
tificates of necessity, with fewer 
starts of new projects of this kind 
now that defense production is 
stabilizing, may reduce capital 
expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment later this year. 

This factor, combined with in- 
creasing sums from internal 
sources, particularly additions to 
depreciation allowances, indicate 
a reduction in outside financing. 
With accelerated amortization of 
defense facilities and the depre- 
ciation on other new high-cost 
plant and equipment combined, 
total depreciation allowances this 
year may climb to $12.5 billion, 
or $2 billion more than in 1952. 
Thus, an addition of $2 billion 
from depreciation allowances plus 
a possible reduction of $1 to $2 
billion in corporate capital re- 
quirements, would indicate that 
corporations will rely on borrow- 
ing to a lesser extent than in 1952. 


For the entire bond market, the 
supply of and demand for long 
term funds, including mortgages, 
is pretty well in balance. There 
are estimates, though, by close 
observers of the market that the 
supply may be somewhat larger 
than demand toward the end of 
the year. At present, however, 
announcement of the terms on a 
new long-term Treasury bond of- 
fering could produce either a 
further easing in prices or a brisk 
rally in the bond market, depend- 
ing on the rate. 

Several developments in the 
capital market could make condi- 
tions more favorable for a long- 
term government. A decline in 
corporate bond financing, for rea- 
sons stated earlier, plus the 
greater flow of funds into life 
insurance companies, savings 
banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions and pension trust funds, 
combined with a smaller net gain 
in the mortgage supply due to 
heavier amortization payments on 
outstanding mortgage loans and a 
possible drop in new home con- 
struction, could make it easier to 
issue a new Treasury bond. With 
an increase in the inflow of sav- 
ings and a small decline in the 
supply of other investments, 
financial institutions may find 
themselves willing to add govern- 
ment to their portfolios. But here 
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again, it would depend upon the 


terms of the offerings. 

While Secretary of the Treas. 
ury George M. Humphrey and his 
associates may prove to be the 
guiding force in this year’s bond 
market, the corporate segment of 
the capital market bears watch. 
ing, because any increase in the 
cost of debt financing for the na. 
tion’s major corporations, always 
raises the possibility of other 
methods of raising funds. While 
interest costs are still below the 
cost of equity funds, it is interest- 
ing to note that the earnings ratio 


of common stocks listed on the | 


New York Stock Exchange dur- 
ing 1952 reached 12.6 — the high- 
est ratio of price to earnings at 
which these stocks have sold since 
1946. The ratio, which compares 
with 10.6 in 1951, is now back to 
where it was in such relatively 
prosperous prewar years as 1940, 
when listed stock sold at 12 times 
earnings, and 1927, when they 
sold at 13 times earnings. Such a 
situation, if continued, could be 
encouraging to an increase in com- 
mon stock financing. 





Creating Stability by Revers- 
ing New Deal Programs 





(Continued from page 692) 


effects will be felt rapidly, in 
others it may take a year or two 
years before the change becomes 
evident. But the potential result 
is worth waiting for—a balanced 
budget, lower taxes, less govern- 
ment interference and freedom 
for businessmen and investors to 
make calculations that do not in- 
clude the whims or ambitions of 
politicians. 

Lest there be any mistake about 
the importance of the coming 


moves by the Administration, it is | 


worth examining the charts ac- 
companying this article. They 
show very clearly the important 
effect of government expenditures 
on the national economy, and, 
especially, their relationship to 
personal consumption expendi- 
tures, private fixed investment and 
changes in inventories and foreign 
investment. One may be practi- 
cally certain that the ratios be- 
tween these important elements 
will vary in accordance with the 
direction of future government 
policies and thus exert an enor- 
mous influence on the geenral 
economic outlook. 
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MnouUnCIng the newest ule tose 
lo lhe ‘big — qiowmg 











...- Doehler-Jarvis Corporation, 
a major producer and finisher 
of die castings 


G 





Continuing a growth program that calls for diver- 
sification of fields as well as expansion of facilities, 
National Lead Company now welcomes Doehler- 
Jarvis Corporation into its big and growing “Dutch 
Boy” family. 


Doehler-Jarvis has 8500 employees, and plants in 
Chicago, Ill., Grand Rapids, Mich., Toledo, Ohio, 
Batavia, N. Y., Pottstown, Pa. It produces compo- 
nent parts for automobiles and trucks, for household 
appliances, for all kinds of domestic, business, and 
industrial equipment, in fact. 


When incorporated in 1891, National Lead pro- 
duced only white lead. Today, it produces more than 
200 basic items and materials serving practically 
every major industry. It now has facilities in 41 of 
the 48 States, plus Canada, Mexico, and many other 
foreign countries. 





Its outstanding growth record has been and is 
predicated upon imaginative use of research to 
stimulate product development . .. and upon 
energetic expansion of existing facilities and 
addition of new ones. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





ational Lead family 











Major products of 
National Lead Company 


For the Chemical Industry — 

acid concentrating plants and handling equip- 
ment, lead-lined pipe, valves and tanks. 

For the Construction and Maintenance 
Industries — 

red lead, traps and bends, lead pipe, solder, sheet 
lead and paints. 


For the Steel Industry — 
ferro titanium alloys, nickel, cobalt, 
and iron ore. 


refractories 


For the Petroleum Industry — 

oil well drilling materials, testing equipment and 
drilling techniques. 

For the Railroad Industry — 

journal bearings and other equipment for freight 
and passenger cars. 

For the Plastics Industry — 
stabilizers, gelling agents, 
and castor oil. 


titanium pigments 


For the Printing Industry — 
type metals, printing base, 
other materials. 


ink pigments and 


For the Automotive Industry — 
bearing metals, storage battery plate metal and 
oxides, dies, solder and pigments for enamels. 


For the Paint Industry — 
mixed paints, lead and titanium pigments, oils 
and other paint materials. 


For the Electronics Industry — 


materials for television, radio and radar 


equipment. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, 


MARCH 21, 1953 


New York 6, N. Y. 
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their trade-in allowances, how will that 
affect sales of new cars? The possibility 
of sharp breaks in used car values dur- 
ing the next few months is real, it seems. 
Whether would-be buyers of new cars 
will walk out on the deal when they are 
offered much smaller trade-in allow- 
ances than expected, or whether they 
will accept the situation gracefully in 
their desire to own a new car, may well 
determine the level of new car sales 
and the outlook for the automobile in- 
dustry for most of the balance of 1953. 
Dealers have their fingers crossed. The 
next couple of months should tell. The 
American carmaker is full of surprises 
so that an out-and-out forecast is not 
practical at this time. 





For Profit and Income 





(Continued from page 715) 


recent months or weeks. In mar- 
ket action they are generally run- 
ning ahead of any nearby earn- 
ings potentials, as did television 
stocks previously. So speculative 
buyers today are not getting in on 
anything like the “ground floor.” 
However, the vogue has an obvi- 
ously valid basis, and may well get 
stronger as warmer weather ap- 
proaches. Over the longer-term 
the business will undoubtedly be- 
come highly competitive. And it 
has one hazard peculiar to it: 
namely, that inventories of unit 
coolers must be built up months 
ahead in anticipation of season- 
ally heavy summer sales, with the 
result that any relatively cool 
summer can mean inventory indi- 
gestion. That does not change the 
basic fact that the “percentage” 
is for sharply higher annual sales 
for an extended time to come. 


Television 


It s true that the spread of na- 
tional TV coverage, via erection 
of new telecasting stations, has 
materially further to go. It is true 
that a substantial percentage of 
home sets now in use are absolete 
small-screen units. It is true that 
the advent of color television in 
practical form, probably no great 
distance ahead, can create import- 
ant new and replacement demand. 
Yet the fact remains that the in- 
dustry is now producing sets at a 
rate close to 10,000,000 a year. 
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Any faltering in retail demand 
will mean inventory headaches 
and price cutting. (A full review 
of this industry appears in the 
next issue.) 


Appliances 


With the exception of unit air- 
conditioners, the potential in 
pretty much the whole field of 
household appliances is not im- 
pressive. It is not as vulnerable as 
that in TV sets alone, but produc- 
tion has been at a relatively high 
rate for some time. It will not con- 
tinue indefinitely at the present 
rate. Some inventory indigestion 
could develop in no great time. 
These stocks, especially the more 
speculative ones, are likely candi- 
dates for some profit taking. 


Watch 


Automobile demand remains 
generally satisfactory so far. Pro- 
duction is at a high rate and deal- 
ers are being heavily stocked. This 
situation will bear watching, with 
much depending on late spring 
and summer retail demand. Mean- 
while, auto and auto parts stocks, 
after an extended period of spe- 
cial strength, have begun to look 
sluggish. Aside from General Mo- 
tors, few rank high in quality. 
Whether timed exactly right or 
not, at least partial profit taking 
in the more speculative issues 
should be considered. 


Textiles 


Textile inventories are in good 
shape, demand fair, prices a little 
under year-ago levels. Profit com- 
parisons promise to be moderately 
favorable in the 1953 first half 
mostly because year-earlier re- 
sults were so poor. There is some 
spotty current improvement in 
market prices of these stocks, 
slight in most cases, substantial 
in a few. The general outlook is 
nothing to enthuse about. The con- 
siderable recent rise of Beaunit 
Mills anticipates sharp profit im- 
provement promised by increased 
facilities for making rayon tire 
cord, the only thriving part of the 
rayon business. As tire business 
goes, so goes the bulk of this com- 
pany’s business, reversing the for- 
mer order in which textile busi- 
ness was dominant. The excep- 
tional price recovery of Robbins 
Mills, maker of a variety of syn- 
thetics, has been accompanied by 
merger rumors not verified up to 
this writing. 





Woolworth — Werld’s 
Largest Retailer 





(Continued from page 712) 


of current earnings. Recent enact- 
ment of an excess profits tax law 
in England, however, may make 


the problem of maintaining earn- . 


ings more difficult. 

Although shares of variety 
chains have had little appeal for 
stockholders interested in capital 


gains,they have attraction for in- | 


come and the return of more than 
5 per cent on amply protected 
dividends may be expected to gain 
wider recognition as market condi- 
tions stabilize. This is particularly 
true of Woolworth. Indications 
point to further improvement in 
economic conditions and chain 
store merchandising promises to 
become more nearly normal this 
year than in more than a decade. 
Commenting on the outlook for 
Woolworth, Alfred L. Cornwell, 
president and chairman, said in 
the company’s annual report: 

“Throughout 1952 merchandise 
was plentiful, with few excep- 
tions. More than the usual activity 
in the development of new items 
by our suppliers marked the year, 
and at no time during the year 
did restrictions and regulations 
prove much of a handicap in main- 
taining complete stocks. Another 
indication of the rapid approach 
to normal is the fact that during 
1952 there was widespread activ- 
ity among all types of retailers to 
expand their lines. A good share 
of this reaching out for new busi- 
ness embraced popular lines of 
smallwares, such as those in which 
your company specializes. 


“Present indications are that 
the return to norma! will continue 
during 1953, and our buyers 
already have adopted a progres- 
sive program for the development 
of bigger and better values in 
merchandise. Throughout the year 
1952, especially during the open- 
ing of new and enlarged stores, 
new items were introduced to the 
public. Customer reaction has been 
generally favorable to the new 
lines, and it would appear that 
some items will prove effective 
sales producers during 1953.” 


At the present price of about 
45, Woolworth Stock is selling 
mid-way between its 1952-53 
range of 48-4214. In 1950, it sold 
at 51, and in 1946 as high as 
6214. 
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Preferred Stocks 
—in Arrears 
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such will not bring him into an ex- 
cessively high tax bracket, thus 
compelling him to pay increased 
taxes on the new payments. In 
any event, the investor should’not 
ignore his tax position when con- 
sidering the acquisition of pre- 
ferred stocks on which dividends 
have accumulated to an appreci- 
able sum. 

Another factor the investor 
should consider is the period of 
time it may take for a company to 
discharge its dividend accruals. 
As a general rule, the larger the 
back dividends, the longer it must 
necesarily take for the company 
to pay off what it owes to the pre- 
ferred stockholders. In this con- 
nection, even a spectacular in- 
crease in earnings might not im- 
pel management to pare dividend 
accruals if, for example, it was 
intent upon building up cash re- 
sources. Thus, pending clarifica- 
tion of management’s policies it 
is important for the investor to 
realize that while a company may 
be technicaly in a position to pay 
off all or a good part of its pre- 
ferred stock accruals it may de- 
cide not to do so at any particular 
time in view of other and, per- 
haps, more pressing objectives. 
In other words, it may prefer to 
wait, even for several years long- 
er than expected originally. 

These are general considera- 
tions relating to preferred stocks 
in default of dividends that must 
be brought to the attention of the 
investor who may be interested in 
the purchase of such issues. How- 
ever, the obstacles mentioned in 
the preceding paragraphs should 
not deter the investor from ap- 
praising the potentials in indivi- 
dual situations. 

We have listed the 19 N. Y. S. E. 
preferred stocks, on which divi- 
dends are still in arrears, in the 
accompanying table in which es- 
sential data pertaining to them is 
also presented. For the further 
guidance of our readers we de- 
scribe three issues in the group 
which apparently have especially 
interesting, nearby prospects rel- 
ative to possible payment of the 
various amounts in which they are 
in arreas. These descriptions in- 
clude: 


Armour & Co.: Two dividends 
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of $3.00 each so far during 1953 
have brought accruals on Arm- 
our’s $6 Prior Preferred stock 
down to $10.50 a share. Payment 
of these dividends at intervals of 
one month apart reflect increased 
optimism of management as to the 
company’s earnings outlook for 
the current fiscal year, ending 
Oct. 31, next. Earnings on the is- 
sue in the 1952 fiscal year, equal 
to $14.28 a share were limited, in 
comparison to $32.06 a share 
earned in 1951 and $38.08 a share 
reported for the year before that. 
However, improved prospects for 
1953 warrant the belief that the 
prior preferred will pick up more 
ground through payment of addi- 
tional dividends, enhancing the 
speculative possibilities of the is- 
sue. 


Missouri-Kansas-T exas R.R.Co.: 
Ten years of sizeable deficits up 
to 1941, on the $7 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred stock, followed by erratic 
earnings in subsequent years have 
piled up $148 in back dividends 
on the stock. Net earnings of 
$11.32 a share on the preferred in 
1952, the best since 1929, appar- 
ently justified management re- 
suming dividend payments, after 
a 22 year lapse with a distribu- 
tion of $1.25 a share in January 
of this year, and another payment 
of the same amount scheduled for 
distribution April 1. The probabil- 
ity is that similar disbursements 
will be made throughout the year, 
but in the meantime the accruals 
wil be increasing and some plan 
of recapitalization will have to be 
worked out in order to rid the 
company of the dividend arrear- 
age. Toward this end, the com- 
pany has filed with the ICC a vol- 
untary capital readjustment plan 
under which a holder of the $7 
preferred stock would receive in 
exchange for each share, plus di- 
vidend arrears, one share of Ser- 
ies “A” $2.50 preferred, one share 
of Series “B” $2.50 preferred, 
four shares of common, and a 
warrant to purchase one share of 
common at par value of $10. This 
exchange would make up a pack- 
age that would be worth, on the 
basis of 1952 earnings, approxi- 
mately $70 to $75. On the pro- 
posed Series “A” preferred, par 
$50, dividends would be cumula- 
tive to the extent earned. The Ser- 
ies “B” preferred would be non- 
cumulative, but would be entitled 
to dividends up to $2.50 a share, 
after which it would participate 





equally with the common. The 
plan, of course, is subject to stock. 
holders approval, but if voted up- 
on favorably appears to have pos- 
sibilities of working out to the 
benefit of present preferred hold- 
ers. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp.: The company has shown a 
good earnings record for its $6 
Cumulative Preferred stock over 
the last six years, net for the fiscal 
year ended last June, being equal 
to $18.79 a share. Through pay- 
ment of $6 a share in dividends 
last year, dividend arrearage was 
held to $73.50 a share. So far this 
year, two $1.50 quarterly divi- 
dends have been paid and it is be- 
lieved that eventually, if not at 
an earlier date, some plan will 
be worked out whereby a reduc- 
tion of the arrears can be accom- 
plished, if not eliminated altoget- 
her. Considering the company’s 
improving position in the chem- 
ical industry and its relatively 
good finances, the _ preferred 
stock’s possibilities make it specu- 
latively interesting. 
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milling vanadium-uranium ores 
in the Colorado Plateau area. Con- 
struction at Graham of additional 
facilities for producing very-low- 
carbon ferrochromium is sched- 
uled for completion next Summer 
and this should be reflected in the 
operating results thereafter. Divi- 
dends in 1952 totalled $2.40 and 
60 cents was paid in the first 
quarter of the current year. 


Affiliated Gas Equipment 

“T have been told that Affiliated Gas 
Equipment plans an aggresive role in 
the Air Conditioning Field. As I am 
interested in this growing field, submit 
late earning data on Affiliated Gas 
Equipment also its working capital posi- 
tion and prospects over coming months. 
M. E., Lansing, Michigan. 


Net sales of Affiliated Gas 


‘Equipment during 1952 reached 


the record total of $54,970,383 up 
33.8% from $41,083,832 in the 
preceding year. After provision 
for income taxes and other ex- 
penses, net income amounted to 
$1,818,875, equal after preferred 
dividends, to $1.41 per share on 
the 1,217,870 shares of common 
stock outstanding. This compares 
with net income of $1,807,761 or 
$1.40 per share on the 1,216,020 
(Please turn to page 732) 
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shares of common stock outstand- 
ing at the end of 1951. 

A consolidated balance sheet 
showed an improvement in work- 
ing capital during 1952. Current 
assets on December 31st, 1952 
amounted to $28,894,874 as com- 
pared with $28,547, 606 at the 
previous year-end, while current 
liabilities amounted to $14,650,- 
403 against $14,831,563. Working 
capital increased from $13,716,- 
043 at the end of 1951 to $14,244,- 
471, at the end of 1952. 


Mid-summer Steel Srike and its 
Aftereffects 


Sales of civilian products con- 
tinued to reflect a softer market 
condition, but the last half of the 
year showed a rise in demand 
which helped to offset, partially, 
the poor earlier results. The after- 
effects of the nationwide steel 
strike adversely affected opera- 
tions during the Summer and 
early Fall months and the steel 
shortages prevented full produc- 
tion of Affiliated’s entire line. 
Steps undertaken by Affiliated 
Gas Equipment to capture a larg- 
er share of the market in 1953, 
included, development of a line 
of oil-fired heating equipment and 
development of heating and water- 
heating equipment for the low- 
eost housing market. 


In the years ahead, natural gas 
will be in greater supply. Easing 
of the steel pipe shortages will see 
further expansion of the gas pipe- 
line network. Affiliated is adding 
several models of central cooling 
equipment to its year-round air 
conditioning line during 1953 and 
is preparing to take an aggressive 
part in the growth of this in- 
dustry. The Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for Defense has predicted 
that by the end of 1955 there will 
be an increase in gas heating cus- 
tomers of 42% over 1951, and 
Affiliated Gas Equipment is pre- 
paring to take advantage of this 
growing gas supply by means of a 
broader line of products to serve 
the lower priced markets. 


Dividends in 1952 totalled 40 
cents per share and 10 cents was 
paid in the first quarter of the 
current year. 


(Please turn to page 740) 
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Australian economists, Colin 
Clark, wrote in the Manchester 
Guardian: “Australia must get 
rid of her less economic manu- 
factures and transfer labor and 
resources to agriculture.” 


The “Non-Dollar World’ Needs 
To Raise More Food 


The present “impasse”—mean- 
ing, according to Webster, a blind 
alley—in the world commodity 
situation, which results from pro- 
ducers going out of the business 
because of high costs and con- 
sumers refusing to buy unless 
prices go down, can be overcome 
not through price stabilization 
schemes, but by increased pro- 
duction of foodstuffs, particularly 
outside of the United States. The 
free world at this point needs less 
industrialization, but more agri- 
cultural and pastoral production. 
Through lower prices of food, not 
only will costs be reduced, but 
people, especially in the non-dollar 
areas of the free world, will have 
more to spend on industrial pro- 
ducts. 

Agricultural production is now 
the bottleneck that prevents a 
more balanced exchange of goods. 
A glance at the simple table based 
on various reports of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
of the U. N. will tell the reader 
why. 

With the exception of North 
America, i.e. the United States 
and Canada, nowhere in the free 
world has the postwar output of 
food as yet caught up with the 
rise of population. In Europe and 
the Far East, food output is bare- 
ly up to prewar, and population is 
nearly 20 per cent higher. Per 
capital consumption standards 
outside of North America are 
lower and people spend relatively 
more for their basic food than 
they did before the war. 

The underproduction and under- 
consumption of food outside of 
North America in the face of the 
rapid advance of population has 
not only been responsible for po- 
litical discontent and the spread 
of communism, but has put a 
kink in the balance of payments 
of Western Europe, of Great Brit- 
ain in particular. The underpro- 


duction of farm products in Latin 
America, Southeast Asia, and 
Australia, in combination with 
the shutting off of satellite food 
surpluses, has made Great Britain, 
Japan and Western Europe in- 
creasingly more dependent upon 
North American wheat, rice, feed 
grains, and certain fats. This de- 
mand for foods, which normally 
came from non-dollar sources, has 
lead to balance of payments dif- 
ficulties and has made the imports 
of all the above countries more 
expensive in relation to their ex- 
ports. 


Cheaper Food and Convertibility 
Should Bail Out the 
Raw Material Producer 


The giving away of our farm 
surpluses of foodstuffs and of such 
products as cotton and tobacco 
has kept the food prices in the 
non-dollar areas lower than they 
would have otherwise been, and at 
the same time farm prices in the 
United States and Canada have 
been propped up. What will hap- 
pen if “trade substitutes for aid”? 
Logically, food prices abroad will 
go up and—unless politicians 
abroad keep them down by various 
measures—they will encourage 
food production abroad and a re- 
turn to more normal conditions 
(after the industrialization 
splurge) in such countries as 
Australia and Argentina. 

By rights, “trade not aid” 
should depress the food prices in 
this country, unless we continue to 
store our unsaleable surpluses. 
Is there danger that a decline of 
farm prices will lead the United 
States into a busines recession? 
Contrary to the politicians from 
our farm states, the chances are 
small. 

Some 83 per cent of our popula- 
tion is directly or indirectly de- 
pendent upon the prosperity in 
our factories, mines, railways, and 
businesses, and not upon the pur- 
chasing power of some 25 million 
people (17 per cent) still living 
on farms. Rather the reverse is 
true. The 20 per cent of our popu- 
lation on farms is dependent upon 
the purchasing power of the rest 
of the country. As Dr. W. I. Myers, 
Dean of the State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell, pointed out, 
“Farm surpluses do not cause de- 
pressions, but depressions result 
in apparent farm surpluses. /¢t is 
a matter of underconsumption, 
not overproduction.” Besides, it 


(Please turn to page 736) 
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Keeping Abreast af Industrial 
¢ and Company News a 


A factor that has contributed to the progress of 
the American steel industry has been the ability of 
metallurgical engineers to develop new steels to meet 
the needs created by new products and new processes 
of other industries. The end is not yet. An entirely 
new research center for developing new and better 
steels and steel technology will be constructed by 
U. S. Steel Corp., which, initially, will be devoted to 
applied research and to better coordination of the 
many research projects already under way in its 
laboratories in Pittsburgh and Kearny, N. J., as well 
as smaller units in its steel-making plants through- 
out the country. 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc., which has been working 
continuously in the guided missle field since 1946, is 
reported to have been awarded an order for a quan- 
tity of guided missles for the U. S. Air Force. The 
missle contracts now on hand call for deliveries 
through 1955. The award, it is said, raises the com- 
pany’s backlog to an all-time high in excess of $500 
million, a major portion of which is for production 
of Scorpion F-89 all-weather interceptors for the Air 
Force. 


The 1952 annual report of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., disclosed that during the year while it had 
disposed of some of its holdings of marketable secur- 
ities it continued to own substantiaF blocks of com- 
mon stocks in Owens-Illinois Glass Co., American 
Viscose Corp., U. S. Steel, Air Reduction and Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass. The report placed emphasis on 
continued research being carried on by Allied. Re- 
search staffs and facilities were increased in practi- 
cally all divisions in 1952. The Barrett Division, for 
instanee, completed and placed in service an exten- 
sion to its product application and technical service 
laboratory at Edgewater, and acquired laboratory 
facilities just outside of Philadelphia for conducting 
research and pilot plant work formerly performed 
at the Philadelphia and other locations. Work was 
also begun on additional research facilities, especial- 
ly relating to the organic chemical field, at Hopewell 
for the Nitrogen Division, while facilities at Morris- 
town were expanded in order to broaden the volume 
of pilot plant work, particularly on synthetic fibers 
and plastics. The company announces commercializa- 
tion of a number of other processes and products new 
to Allied is proceeding, based on the work of its re- 
search staffs. Additional developments, it says, are 
reaching pilot plant stage and it is expected that 
operating results in future years will show increas- 
ing benefits from the expanded research program. 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., has started con- 
struction of a 20,250-kw., hydro-electric generating 
station at Five Falls on the Raquette river in north- 
ern N. Y. The new station is part of a hydro-electric 
development which will include five generating plants 
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having a combined capacity of 100,000-kw., all of 
which are scheduled for completion in 1957. These 
additional five plants will increase the number of 
hydro-electric generating stations in. the Niagara 
Mohawk system to 89, with a total rated capacity of 
1,103,000-kw. The system also has 7 steam-electric 
generating stations with a total rate capacity of 
1,377,000-kw. and this is being increased by 320,000- 
kw. by current construction programs. 


A new line of room air conditioners which cool the 
air twice, and embody an entirely new concept of 
versatile design and appearance, has been announced 
by the Carrier Corp. The new units draw the air to be 
conditioned through the front grills, and cool, de- 
humidify, and filter it twice before releasing it into 
the room. A feature of the new unit is that it can be 
installed in a window with the grill projecting no 
farther than the line of the drapes. This does away 
with the ungainly appearance created by older mod- 
els protruding into the room. 


A rocket engine to streak the world’s fastest earth- 
bound test laboratory over rails at more than 1,500 
miles an hour has been designed and built by North 
American Aviation, Ine., according to a company an- 
nouncement. Using an oxygen-alcohol fuel to gener- 
ate 50,000 pounds of thrust, the rocket engine can 
accelerate the “test sled’, produced by a division of 
the Cook Electric Co., from a dead stop to over 1,500 
miles an hour in 4.5 seconds while travelling 5,500 
feet. The liquid fuel rocket engine is considered to 
have a distinct advantage over solid fuel types in its 
ability to operate over much wider temperature 
ranges in all kinds of weather. 


With delivery early in March of eight electric- 
diesel locomotives, Kansas City Southern Railway ac- 
hieved complete diselization of motive power. Expen- 
ditures by the road in seven years for rolling stock, 
including diesels, amounted to $43 million, with an 
additional $15 million being spent for improvements 
and additions, Plans for the current year will require 
spending another $5 million or so for new construe- 
tion and new equipment, The road states that cash on 
hand and from earnings will furnish ample funds 
for this program. 


The Naugatuck Chemical Division of United 
States Rubber Co., recently developed a plastic called 
Kralastic, a rubber-plastic blend that has the tough- 
ness of rubber and the strength and dimensional 
stability of plastic, that has been adopted by Newark 
Stove Co., in the manufacture of wheels for 
lawnmowers. This wheel, in addition to having great 
strength, weighs only half as much as aluminum and 
can be produced at half the cost of a cast aluminum 
wheel. Adoption of Kralastic by Newark Stove was 
the result of that company’s desire to develop a 
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whee] that wouldn’t crack when bounced over rocks, 

ged over concrete pavement or subjected to some 
of the other abuses to which a lawnmower is sub- 
jected in ordinary use. 


Engineers of B. F. Goodrich Co., after 20 years of 
development work, have developed for the U. S. Navy 
a new high altitude pressure suit that creates for an 
airplane pilot an artificial environment similar to 
the atmosphere of the earth. Garbed in this plexi- 
glass-helmeted- rubber suit, pilots may now, for the 
first time, abandon jet or rocket aircraft in atmos- 
pheres bordering on outer space, and, providing their 
parachutes function properly—live to tell about it. 
This high altitude suit is designed to inflate auto- 
matically to survival pressures in case of failure of 
a plane’s pressurization system. Should it be neces- 
sary to abandon ship at heights near 100,000 feet, 
the suit carries its own supply of oxygen and air 
— ee and will sustain life during the pilot’s 

escent. 


The world’s longest, single-flight, combination rub- 
ber and fabric belt is now in operation at the Fairless 
Works of U. S. Steel Corp. The belt, built by Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., measures 5,500 feet from 
pulley to pulley, requiring 11,000 feet of belting, four 
feet. wide, made up of especially compounded syn- 
thetic rubber and rayon fabric. It is used to convey 
coke, weighing 30 pounds to the foot and registering 
temperatures of about 250 degrees, moving at the 
- rate of 300 feet per minute. Its capacity is 400 tons 
per hour. 


The Fiber Glass Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., already is in production in its new Shelbyville, 
Indiana, plant which is nearing completion and will 
be equipped to produce both the superfine fiber glass 
used principally as an insulating, sound absorbing 
and flotation material, and fiber glass yarn. The 
latter material goes into the new glass fabrics and 
plastic glass materials for civilian and military uses, 
the latter including assault boats, guided missles 
ye body armor vests now in use by our troops in 

orea. 


A contract for 500 tank cars has been awarded 
American Car & Foundry Co., by Warren Petroleum 
Corp. Half of this number will be 11,000 gallon, dual 
service high pressure units to carry liquefied petro- 
leum gas and the others will be of 8,000 gallons 
capacity each for the transportation of gasoline. 
This new order follows that given to ACF for 400 
tank cars that were completed in 1952. 


Operations at Gulf Oil Corp.’s new ethylene unit 
got under way a few weeks ago. The plant, reputed 
to be the largest in the world, will produce annually 
21% billion cubic feet of ethylene gas, used extensive- 
ly as a raw material in making chemicals. Gulf states 
that the entire output of the plant located at Port 
Arthur, Texas, has been contracted for by five Texas 
coast installations, to which the plant’s output is 
flowing through direct-connection pipelines. Serious 
consideration is being given by Gulf, it is understood, 
to further expanding petrochemical facilities at this 
plant. The project, now being weighed, contemplates 
a second ethylene plant, doubling present production, 
as well as an ethylene oxide plant and an ethylene 
glycol plant. 


A new iron powder metal having improved ability 
to withstand high stresses has been developed by the 
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Amplex Division of the Chrysler Corp. The product 
named Steel Oilite, is said to have several times the: 
ductility of previous iron powder products and makes. 
possible many new uses for such material. Up to the 
present time iron powder parts for regular usage 
will withstand a pressure of approximately 35,000 
pounds per square inch. The new Steel Oilite, it is 
claimed, withstands pressures up to 70,000 pounds, 
and because it is not brittle, may be bent or twisted 
without breaking. Some of its uses are for finished 
machine parts, such as gears, cams, brackets and 


lever arms, heretofore only of sufficient strength [ 
when made from forgings or bar steel stock. Unlike 


other Oilite products, the new metal, while retaining ‘ 
some porosity, is not intended for self-lubricating 7 


applications. 


As a culmination of more than two years of 
intensive research, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.., is 7 
reported to have developed an entirely new “Scotch” § 
brand cellophane tape which sticks six times tighter 
than any tape heretofore produced by the company, 


The new tape, despite its improved adhesive quality 
will unwind easily from the roll and since it is wound 
on a special plastic core, every inch is usable, right 
down to the very end. 


A new oil discovery by Sunray Oil Corporation at 
its Northwest Branch field, Arcadia Parish, Louis- 
iana, has been announced as flowing at the rate of 
308 barrels of 58 gravity oil per day, indicating for 
potential oil production more than a mile of land on 
a strike heretofore established only as a gas-distillate 


TaN 


field. The Sunray discovery is being completed at 
total depth of 10,900 feet. The field was discovered in J 


1951. 


Bendix Radio, division of Bendix Aviation Cor: 
poration, has developed a new electronic navigational 
system which will give commercial and executive- 
type aircraft in the U. S. a continuous instrument 
panel measurement of distances between plane and 
ground beacons. This may have its greatest applica- 
tion in jet aircraft use and should help alleviate one 
of the greatest problems still facing jet aircraft de- 


signers—the consumption of tremendous amounts of [7 


fuel. 


United State Plywood Corporation is introducing 
into this country an amazingly versatile lightweight 
mineral building material called “Zeprex” which re- 
places concrete in building superstructures and 
which can be sawed, drilled, cut with an axe, and 
nailed like wood. This is a Swedish development and 
has been used successfully for fifteen years as roof 
decking, ceilings and floors of every type. In recent 
years, about fifty percent of all new buildings in 
Sweden have used “Zeprex” in one of its many forms. 


Celanese Corporation of America will shortly un- 
dertake production of vinyl acetate, a basic organic 
chemical with expanding industrial horizons and 
being currently used for safety glass interlayers, 
synthetic fibres, soil conditioners and other applica- 
tions. This will be a multi-million pound production 
program and launched at the Pampa, Texas, chemical 
plant. Construction of the additional facilities for the 
project is now under way, and it is expected that 
initial output will begin in the third quarter of the 
year. Raw materials produced by Celanese at both 
the Pampa and Bishop, Texas chemical plants will 
be used in the production of the new chemical. 
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A Brief Report on 1952 
by Celanese Corporation of America 


Net sales in 1952 were $166,711,033 compared with $202,651,014 
in 1951. Earnings for the year amounted to $9,214,367, compared 
with $24,800,263 in 1951. Earnings per share of Common Stock, 
after providing for dividends on the Preferred Stocks, were 77¢ 
compared with $3.56 in the previous year. Dividends of $2.25 per 
share were paid on the Common Stock compared with $3.00 in 1951. 


Since the middle of 1951, the textile industry in the United States 
as well as throughout the world has been in a badly depressed con- 
dition. The evils of scare buying and accumulation of inventories 
arising at the beginning of the Korean War have been difficult to 
overcome. We had looked for a substantial recovery in 1952, which 
materialized in the third quarter but thereafter tapered off. At the 
present time there has been a moderate improvement. 


New approaches are under way to stimulate the market’s use of 


acetate yarns and fibers, as we recognize that entirely new selling 
techniques are necessary in what has become a highly competitive 
market. The Company has had little benefit from defense spending. 
Realizing the necessity for greater diversification, considerable effort 
has been put behind the chemical and plastics business to increase 
our volume and to provide additional products. The results have 


been satisfactory —our chemical volume having increased during the 
year. The new chemical plant at Pampa was brought into pro- 
duction in the last quarter of the year and this should pro 
additional opportunities in 1953. The volume for plastics was 
substanually maintained during the year and with the development 
of new uses should be improved this year 

A new color-pigmented yarn was introduced during the year and 
rapid strides are being made in providing production facilities to 
increase the available volume. The yarn is marketed under the 


trade-mark “Celaperm”* and should open up new fields in fabrics 


made of combination yarns and reduce dyed fabric costs 


We are pressing ahead with our foreign activities in Canada and 
the Latin American countries. In Canada, initial difficulties with 
the pulp plant have been overcome and the plant is now in full 
production. Production in the Latin American plants is proceeding 
satisfactorily. 

For 1953, the outlook for increased consumption of yarn and fiber 
by mills jooks favorable and we look forward to a larger volume of 
chemicals and plastics. 


Excerpts from the Chairman's and President's letter. 





SUMMARY OF REPORT ON OPERATIONS 


CHEMICALS 

Sales of the Chemical Division set a new high record in 1952. The 
higher rate of output which was reached in the last half of 1952 is 
expected to be exceeded in 1953 due to the completion of new 
production facilities and the increased rate of consumption in the 
chemical industry at the current high levels of business. 

The Company’s second major chemical plant, located at Pampa, 
Texas, was brought into operation in the fourth quarter. This plant 
produces acetic acid, acetic anhydride, acetone and methanol from 
petroleum hydrocarbons by a new process developed at the Com- 
pany’s petroleum chemistry research center at Clarkwood, Texas. 
At the Chemcel Plant at Bishop, Texas, new facilities for the pro- 
duction of paraformaldehyde and trioxane were brought into 
operation in June. 

Additional facilities under construction at the Chemcel and Pampa 
plants are scheduled to begin operations in 1953 for the production 
of normal butyl alcohol and vinyl acetate, two basic organic 
chemicals of major industrial importance which also should aid in 
diversifying the Company’s chemical operations. 

TEXTILES 

During the first six months, sales of the Textile Division were below 
those of the previous year for a similar period. However, the down- 
ward trend was reversed in June, with the result that third quarter 
sales showed a sharp upturn. While the fourth quarter did not equal 
the level of third quarter sales, it was well ahead of the same period 
in 1951. Comparing the second six months as a whole with the same 
period in 1951, yarn sales were well ahead. 

The exceptional color fastness of Celaperm yarns and their relatively 
low cost, together with the opportunities they provide for achieving 
new fabric effects, is expected to prove a strong stimulus to the 
textile industry. Shipments of these yarns and fibers attained volume 
proportions in the second six months of the year. 

PLASTICS 

Sales of the Plastics Division in 1952 were slightly lower than in 
1951. Demand for all plastic products at the beginning of the year 
was at a low level. High inventories in the fabricators’ hands and a 
supply of materials in the market in excess of demand caused a 


slackening off in sales. However, as inventories at the fabricating 
level were reduced, an increased demand made itself felt after the 
middle of the year. 

The demand for certain types of film in the fourth quarter more 
than equalled our productive capacity, with market indications 
that the continuing demand would keep our facilities operating at 
capacity level through the first six months of 1953. Plans are under 
way to increase the production of polyethylene film which was 
produced and marketed in limited quantities in 1952. Progress 
made in developing new uses for acetate sheeting is expected to 
result in additional volume. 

CANADA 

Our Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical & Cellulose Company, 
Ltd., was organized to consolidate our Canadian Operations con- 
ducted through separate subsidiaries. These operations are the 
base on which is being built an integrated Canadian industry which 
will utilize cellulose from British Columbia’s forests and hydro- 
carbons from Alberta’s oil and gas fields. . 
Good progress was made on the construction of the petrochemical 
and cellulose acetate fiber and yarn plant of Canadian Chemical 
Company, Limited, a subsidiary, at Edmonton, Alberta. This 
plant is scheduled to commence partial operations by the middle of 
1953 and be in full operation by the end of the year. 

LATIN AMERICA 

Operations of our affiliates in Mexico and Colombia continued on 
a profitable basis and their production was expanded during the 
year. Installation of additional equipment to increase staple fiber 
production will be completed in 1953. 

Viscosa Colombiana, S. A. was established in association with 
Compania Colombiana de Tejidos (Coltejer), the largest cotton 
textile company in Colombia, for the operation of a rayon plant at 
Medellin. Production of good quality rayon yarn should provide 
the opportunity for greater ‘fabric development, with fabrics com- 
Dining both acetate and rayon yarns. 

In Venezuela, construction of the acetate yarn plant of Celanese 
Venezolana, S. A. near Valencia, was completed in 1952 and pro- 
duction begun in the fourth quarter. 


A copy of the Annual Report to Stockholders will be mailed on request to Dept. 107 
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World Slump in 
Commodity Prices 





(Continued from page 732) 


is only a question of years before 
the growth of population in this 
eountry and our taste for protein 
foods (meat, eggs, dairy pro- 
ducts) will absorb our surpluses 
anyhow. Farmers may have some 
economic troubles because their 
costs may decline more slowly 
than the prices they are receiving, 
put they have been in a strong 
financial position now for years. 

There is plenty of room for ex- 
panding consumption here and 
abroad, provided the producers 
are willing to cut down their costs. 
The raising of more food will kill 
two birds with one stone. It will 
permit the lowering of costs, and 
release purchasing power for 
other products. In combination 
with the lowering of trade barri- 
ers and the restoration of con- 
vertibility to the more important 
non-dollar currencies, it is likely 
to result in the expansion of the 
demand for commodities in gen- 
eral. Remember, most of our 
troubles are due to underconsump- 
tion, not overproduction. 





Stocks With Pronounced 
Growth Prospects 





(Continued from page 706) 


earnings. In 1946 the common 
stock was split 2-for-1 and in 
1951, holders of the shares re- 
ceived a 20% stock dividend. 

Growth in net sales and stability 
of earnings reflect the high level 
of efficiency under which the com- 
pany has operated. The current 
expansion program broadens the 
outlook and considering the in- 
creased earnings potentials, the 
common stock of Federated De- 
partment Stores can be conser- 
vatively regarded as having con- 
siderable attractiveness at pre- 
vailing prices for its frowth pos- 
sibilities. 


General Telephone Corporation 


It would be difficult to envisage 
the continued growth of this 
country without being able to dis- 
cern at the same time a parallel- 
ling growth of our telephone sys- 
tems of which the two largest are 
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the nationwide Bell and the Gen- 
eral Telephone network that 
serves, without competition, more 
than 3,600 communities in 19 
states, principally Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Ohio and the fast 
growing areas of California, 
Washington, Idaho and Texas. 


The record of the system, es- 
pecially during the last seven 
years is one of uninterrupted ex- 
pansion. From approximately 
700,000 telephones at the close of 
World War II, the System has 
expanded to more than 1.5 million 
‘phones at the present time, with 
50,000 applications for service on 
the books at the close of 1952, 
despite the fact it put 112,000 new 
‘phones into service during the 
year. This number is exclusive of 
the 25,000 telephones serviced 
through 18 exchanges added to the 
System in January of this year 
through the purchase of the San 
Angelo Telephone Co. Keeping 
pace with the growth of the Gen- 
eral System, operating revenues 
and net earnings have climbed 
steadily. Operating revenues of 
more than $101 million in 1952 
were the highest in the System’s 
history, exceeding 1951 by more 
than $16 million. Consolidated net 
income of approximately $8.5 
million was about $3 million more 
than realized in the previous year, 
and equal to $3.15 a share on 2,- 
390,643 shares of outstanding 
common stock as compared with 
$2.63 a share on a little more than 
1.9 million shares outstanding at 
the end of 1951. 


This increase in common stock 
represents normal financing for 
acquisitions and temporary loans 
to subsidiaries in connection with 
construction programs. Current 
plans call for expenditures in 1953 
of upward of $70 million for ac- 
quisitions and new construction, 
in connection with which the com- 
pany in early March of this year, 
offered 300,000 additional shares 
of common stock at 37% per 
share. At Dec. 31, last, the Sys- 
tem’s investment in telephone 
plant amounted to $372 million, 
an increase of $55 million over a 
year ago, and representing a gain 
of 186% since the close of 1946 
when the total investment stood 
at $130 million. In addition to 
acquisitions and expansion from 
within, the System has continu- 
ously improved service and facil- 
ities. At the close of last year 
69.4% of company-owned tele- 
phones had been changed over to 
the dial system. The company, 
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recognizing the need for addi- 
tional facilities to meet increasing 
demand for new telephones, plans 
for the construction of additional 
toll plant and other facilities as 
well as continuing the installation 
of additional toll switching equip- 
ment in order to realize more of 
the advantages possible through 
operator toll dialing. 


International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. 


Partly through acquisitions but 
largely through dynamic manage. 
ment in developing markets for 
established products and the de- 
velopment of new products, Inter- 
national Minerals in the space of 
10 years to June 30, 1952, has 
expanded from a relatively small 
fertilizer manufacturer with net 
sales of $22.4 million in 1943, toa 
well rounded producer of phos- 
pates, primarily for livestock and 
poultry feeds, potash, principally 
for agriculture, pure monsodium 
glutanate, refractory clays and 
refractory products, as well as in- 
dustrial chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals, reporting 1952 fiscal 
year net sales of $84.5 million. 

Apparently, the company con- 
siders itself to be far from its 
ultimate goals. Last November it 
acquired Consolidated Feldspar 
Corp., as part of its plan to fur- 
ther develop non-metallic and 
other minerals. Much of Inter- 
national’s research activities dur- 
ing the past ten years being in 
that field. Research is also being 
directed toward the development 
of new products from raw ma- 
terials now produced from certain 
of its mining properties. The com- 
pany, in fact, emphasizes research 
as a means of expanding sales 
and produetion. During the last 
ten years, its research work has 
been mainly devoted toward get- 
ting maximum yields and values 
out of raw materials it controls 
and produces, particularly potash, 
with the result that the new 
Carlsbad, New Mex., plant with 
additions now planned for opera- 
tion in 1954, will have an annual 
output of 35,000 tons of sulphate 
of potash, and capable of produc- 
ing hydrochloric acid, magnesium 
oxide and several grades of peri- 
clase. Objectives of research, 
among other things, is increased 
efficiency and conservation of na- 
tural resources controlled by the 
company as a producer. Progress 
toward this end has been made 
not only in relation to potash but 


(Please turn to page 738) 
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for continued progress 


DP&L ANNUAL REPORT DEMONSTRATES THAT THE GOOD OLD 
AMERICAN TEAM OF LABOR, CAPITAL AND BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT CAN AND WILL SUPPLY ANY ELECTRIC REQUIREMENTS. 


The Annual Report of The Dayton Power and Light Company for 1952 is a success story 
you will enjoy reading. It is a record of steady growth of generating power ...a record 
of proved ability to increase the sale of the Company's services and to hold down operating 
costs. 

The Annual Report shows that at the close of 1952 DP&L is better equipped than ever 
before with facilities providing for greater efficiency in operation. 

New construction completed in 1952 brought about a more comfortable margin between 
anticipated demand and the facilities necessary to meet it. In fact, this margin enabled us 
to assist other neighboring companies and particularly the Tennessee Valley Authority 
where we sent during the year approximately two hundred million kilowatt hours of 
electric energy. 

1952 accomplishments, as summarized in the Annual Report, demonstrate that The 
Dayton Power and Light Company is equipped, financed, manned and managed for con- 


tinued progress, geared for American teamwork. 





Take a minute to read these highlights 
of 1952 achievement 


THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1952 





ASSETS 


Property and plant 
Current assets 


Other assets 


LIABILITIES 
Capitalization 


Current liabilities 


Reserves 


$173,301,796 
15,825,309 
254,296 


$189,381,401 


$146,939,093 
14,081,520 
28,360,788 


Total liabilities... .$189,381,401 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS—YEAR 


REVENUE 
EXPENSES 


Net operating revenue 


OTHER INCOME 


$ 52,808,074 


43,119,588 


$ 9,688,486 
148,703 


INCREASE 
OVER 1951 


10% 
4% 


decrease 





$ 9,837,189 
1,561,747 

$ 8,275,442 
948,770 
$7,326,672 


In spite of the fact that we have 269,631 additional shares outstanding, we have increased the 
net earnings per share of common stock to $2.85 as compared with $2.74 at the end of 1951 





THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


25 North Main St., Dayton 1, Ohio 
MARCH 21, 1953 





e Annual gross revenue for the first time passed $50,000,000 


e Total number of shareholders reached 19,110, an 
increase of 800 over 1951 


e Electric generating capacity reached a total of 520,000 kw 


e Annual residential consumption for 1952 averaged 
2,285 kwh 


e Annual consumption for rural and farm customers averaged 
3,600 kwh 


7,450 new electric customers were added during 1952 
e Total sales of natural gas reached 25,328,000 Mcf 


e Annual residential consumption of natural gas averaged 
134 Mcf 


e 4,800 new natural gas customers were added during 1952 


e As for several years past, our promotional activities have 
helped lift the sale of appliances in our service area 
above the national average. 


———— a | 
We will be pleased to mail you acopy | a 
of our 1952 Annual Report on request | ies 
ee 
| 4 = - 
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Stocks with Pronounced 
Growth Prospects 





(Continued from page 736) 


in other raw materials of other 
company divisions with the result 
that as basic objectives are reach- 
ed, the company finds it necessary 
to enlarge the field of activity 
toward greater future diversifica- 
tion. 

In this connection, a new $13.8 
million dollar chemical plant now 
under construction, is expected to 
be ready for operation by April 1, 
next, for, initially, the production 
of defluorinated feed phosphates 
and multiple superphospate with 
uranium as a by-product. This 
plant will quadruple the Phos- 
phate Division’s production ca- 
pacity for feed phosphates and 
also will supply a portion of the 
steadily rising demand for multi- 
ple superphosphate. 

Expenditures in the 1952 fiscal 
year for a new fertilizer plant at 
Fort Worth, Texas, and other ad- 
ditions and improvements amount- 
ed to $10 million. Although net 
income was equal to $2.90 a share 
for that year, dividend payments 
were held to $1.60 a share. Ex- 
pansion plans are likely to cause 
the company to continue a con- 
servative dividend policy in order 
to retain a substantial portion of 
earnings in building for the future 
and establishing a considerably 
broader base for per share net. 





Basic Changes in Profit 
Margins Since 1950 





(Continued from page 695) 


principal beneficiary if the excess 
profits tax were removed. 

The figures given on J. P. Stev- 
ens are illustrative of the situation 
in the textile industry. In this 
case, notwithstanding the some- 
what exceptional increase in sales, 
there has been a successive decline 
in both operating and net profit 
margins. This has been accom- 
panied by a proportionate decline 
in per share earnings. But in 
other cases where textile company 
sales declined, the more normal 
condition in this industry in 1951- 
1952—the impact on profit mar- 
gins and net earnings per share 
were much more marked. In this 
industry, a restoration of profit 
margins depends almost exclu- 
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sively on whether or not it will be 
possible to increase sales volume. 

Union Carbide & Carbon illus- 
trates the interesting fact that 
the chemical industry suffered a 
decline in the profit margin but 
per share earnings were only 
moderately affected, this appar- 
ently having resulted from the 
persistent increase in sales. Per 
contrast, it is clear that existing 
profit margins in this industry 
can be maintained only on a high 
volume of sales. This is also true 
of industry and business gener- 
ally so that the rate of profit will 
depend even more on the sales vol- 
ume this year than in the past. A 
moderate reduction in sales would 
have a severe impact on profit 
margins, this being due to the now 
more or less rigid cost pattern. 
Practically speaking, it would 
seem that the main source of re- 
lief can only come from a reduc- 
tion in taxes this year. If this 
were delayed until next year and 
sales volume declined in the mean- 
time, the reduction in taxes would 
not be nearly as effective as if it 
occurred this year. 





Prospects for Foreign Trade 





In the foreign market, there has 
been a generally favorable export 
trade in the products of American 
industry and agriculture in the 
postwar period, with heavy de- 
mands being made upon us as a 
source of supply for a wide range 
of commodities — many of which 
have been much more important 
in our trade in recent years than 
in the prewar period. 

International markets have been 
far from “normal”, if it is pos- 
sible to apply such a concept to 
this field; certainly new patterns 
have emerged and some are clearly 
temporary, although others are of 
a more permanent nature. 

Exports of goods and services 
have been high throughout the 
postwar period, and while imports 
of goods and services have been 
low relative to exports. A gradual 
rise in imports, and even more so, 
a decline in foreign purchases 
here as productive resources 
abroad were restored and output 
increased, has improved though 
not corrected this relationship. 


Favorable Postwar 
Export Markets 


Selling abroad requires, first, 
that there be a demand for Ameri- 
can goods and services in foreign 


countries backed up by local 
money or credit, and second, that 
dollar exchange be available into 
which the local money can be 
converted. 

Throughout the postwar period 
foreign demand for United States 
products, in terms of local cur. 
rency, exceeded the amounts for 
which foreign exchange could be 
made available by foreign govern- 
ments. Only in a few countries 
and during limited periods did 
United States exporters find it 
difficult to sell abroad because the 
local demand for American goods 
as a whole was weak, although, of 
course, there were many excep- 
tions for individual products or 
firms. 

The strength of this demand 
was due to a large number of 
factors created by the war which 
must be considered temporary. 
Among these was the large back- 
log of needs, the destruction of 
productive facilities, the difficul- 
ties of competing countries in re- 
gaining export markets lost dur- 
ing the war and the inflation of 
the foreign money supply. 

In some countries, the inflation 
was traceable to high expendi- 
tures and deficits of the govern- 
ments during the war and first 
postwar years; in others it was 
the result of credits to business, 
not matched by current savings. 
These inflationary tendencies, 
which in most countries were 
stronger than in the United 
States, increased demand abroad 
at the same time that they reduced 
supplies entering world trade by 
diverting resources to domestic 
consumption and by reducing the 
incentive to produce or to mini- 
mize the costs of production. As 
a result, American exporters were 
in an unusually favorable competi- 
tive situation. 

Given the strength of demand 
for American products within for- 
eign countries, the real limitation 
upon foreign imports from us was 
the availability of foreign ex- 
change. 

In the postwar period the dol- 
lars available to foreign countries 
considerably exceeded the amounts 
currently obtained through sales 
to the United States and through 
private investments. 

Omitting military grants, 
United States imports of goods 
and services provided about 54 
percent of all foreign dollar re- 
ceipts in 1946 and 1947 as against 
80 percent in 1950 and 1951. Net 
movements of private United 
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States capital and private gifts 
accounted for about 8.5 percent 
during the first 2 years and for 
about 7.5 percent during the lat- 
ter 2 years. Offsetting the rise in 
dollar disbursements through im- 
orts and investments was the 
relative decline in the importance 
of Government loans and grants, 
which could be reduced as output 
in foreign countries increased and 
the most urgent foreign needs 
were met. 


Government Aid Large 
Factor in Exports 


American exports were greatly 
facilitated by the large Govern- 
ment aid to foreign countries for 
relief, reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation of war-shattered economies. 
Such grants made it possible to 
convert a large part of the total 
requirements into actual pur- 
chases from this country. This aid, 
it will be noted from the accom- 
panying chart, financed nearly 30 
percent of our exports in the 
postwar period. 


This does not mean that the 
economy of the United States as 
a whole was aided to this extent 
by the foreign purchases facili- 
tated by the aid. Rather, during 
most of the postwar period the aid 
diverted resources to foreign 
countries where they were sorely 
needed — resources which other- 
wise might have been used for 
domestic consumption or invest- 
ment. It does mean, however, that 
exporters and producers of prod- 
ucts sent abroad benefited while 
the rise in purely domestic busi- 
ness was somewhat retarded. 


Reserves Have to be Replenished 


Foreign reserves had to be 
drawn upon to pay for the exports 
from the beginning of 1946 until 
the third quarter of 1948, despite 
our foreign aid. During this 
period over $7 billion—or one-sixth 
—of our exports of goods and serv- 
ices of $47 billion were financed 
from gold and dollar resources 
previously accumulated and from 
new gold production. 

Subsequently, to the end of 1952 
over $4.5 billion of the loss of 
foreign reserves was recouped, 
but reserves are still inadequate 
and must be increased. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that the pres- 
ent tendency of foreign countries 
not to use all current dollar re- 
ceipts for purchases here will con- 


(Please turn to page 740) 
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WITHOUT (it... 





America would still be carrying WOOD... 


Wood burning stoves for cooking and heating are 
becoming relics of the past in rural homes. Homes, far away 
from natural gas mains, have modern gas ranges, water 
heaters, refrigerators, furnaces and other gas appliances 
operated by a magic new fuel. 


Gas appliances for rural areas were made possible 
because of Liquefied Petroleum Gas. This LP-Gas is a product 
of crude oil. The clear liquid is put into portable tanks under 
high pressure. When a gas pipe is put into the tank the vapor 
from the liquid will flow through the line to the burning 
appliance in the form of a clean, economical gas fuel. 


LP-Gas has not only brought modern gas appliances 
to farms and suburban homes but is extensively used in 
industry. Many plants have large LP-Gas tanks ready as 
standby equipment to use if their regular source of fuel should 
be interrupted or cut off. 


SUNRAY produces a great amount of LP-Gas each 
year and sells it to LP-Gas distributors throughout the country. 
SUNRAY’s LP-G manufacturing plants in the Southwest and 
West Coast oil producing states are conveniently located so 
LP-Gas distributors can always get an 
adequate supply all year ‘round. 


As a manufacturer of LP-Gas, 
SUNRAY has helped improve the 
American standard of living and in- 
crease the production and efficiency 
of our country’s industry . . . For, 
America’s progress and SUNRAY’s 
progress go hand in hand. 








SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


e TULSA, OKLA. 


GENERAL OFFICES e FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. 
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tinue for some time. 
United States Need for Imports 


Although trade between the 
United States and foreign coun- 
tries might appear small as com- 
pared with that within the do- 
mestic economy, it is more signifi- 
cant to American business than 
the absolute figures may indicate. 
Imports provide some of the key 
commodities in our present pat- 
tern of production and consump- 
tion. 

About 40 percent of our com- 
modity imports are essential to 
the operation of our economy, 
given the present industrial and 
technological pattern of produc- 
tion. Among these, half or 20 per- 
cent of total imports, cannot be 
produced at all in the territory of 
the United States. The remainder 
are available domestically in in- 
sufficient quantities. 


Manufacturers of 


1952 


740 


ANNUAL REPORT 


THE YEAR IN BRIEF 


Certain other commodities, of 
which coffee, tea, and cocoa are 
typical examples, comprising 
about 20 percent of our imports, 
have become an accepted part of 
our daily consumption and we are 
anxious to obtain them in ex- 
change for our produce. 


The remaining 40 percent are 
imported even though they could 
be produced here because foreign 
countries are able to deliver at 
lower costs, or because they are 
sufficiently different from domes- 
tic products to stimulate demand. 

As an aid in visualizing the im- 
portance of foreign markets to 
national economy, it may be stated 
that during the postwar period 
exports varied between 7 percent 
of potentially exportable goods in 
1950 and 12 percent in 1947. 

For some individual industries 
exports provide a much more im- 
portant market than is the case 
for the country as a whole. This is 
particularly true of agriculture. 
During the years 1949 to 1951 
exports of cotton amounted to 37 
percent of production, of wheat 
35 percent and of tobacco 26 per- 


cent. Among industrial commodi. 
ties exports provided over 20 pe. 
cent of the market for machix 
tools, construction and minir 
equipment, oil field machinery 
textile machinery, tractors, anj 
certain pharmaceuticals. 

Exports of all products whic} 
rely upon foreign markets fo 
more than 25 percent of thei 
sales comprise about one-third oj 
total exports, and half of all ex.’ 
ports during the 1949-51 perio 
originated in industries which 
sold abroad more than 10 percent 
of their output. 

From ‘Markets After the De. 
fense Expansion.” 

—U.S. Dept. of Commerce 








Answers to Inquiries 





(Continued from page 732) 
John Morrell & Company 


“You have stated in your magazine 
that the meat packing industry is highly 
competitive and profit margins narrow. 
Please furnish recent earnings of Joh 
Morrell & Company and prospects over 
coming months.” 

A. D., Cleveland, Ohi 








e Earnings were $1.07 per share compared with $1.15 in 1951. 


e Product sales prices remained unchanged despite a continued 
rise in the costs of labor, materials, freight and fuel. 


e Dividend rate continued at $.55 per share. 
e Net worth increased 9%. 
e The Company purchased a pyrophyllite mine—assuring 
its supply of this important raw material. 
e 1953 started with a 3-month backlog; prospects 
are for continued capacity production this year. 
MaLcotm A. SCHWEIKER, President 


A copy of the Annual Report may be obtained from the Company’s office at Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 


THE MAGAZINE 


TET ELL LiL iti iii 
eo ee eee eee eees 


WALL & FLOOR TILE 


AMERICAN 
ENCAUSTIC TILING 
COMPANY, INC. 


e Sales rose slightly, establishing a record high of $7,622,249 
versus $7,547,627 in 1951. 

e Federal and Excess Profits Taxes equalled $2.30 a share, 
more than double net earnings. 
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Lower sales and a sharp de- 

crease in net income highlighted 
operations of John Morrell & 
Company, meat packers, in last 
vear’s report. 
" Net income was $248,604 com- 
pared to $1,224,872 in the preced- 
ing year. Sales revenues for the 
fiscal year ended November Ist, 
1952, total $292,476,459, com- 
pared with the $307,650,399 of 
the previous year. 

Net income for the year is 
equivalent to approximately 31 
cents per share as compared with 
$1.53 per share in 1951. Dividends 
of 50 cents per share on the 800,- 
000 shares outstanding were paid 
during the year. 

Last year’s operations which 
ended November Ist, 1952, were, 
in general, difficult for most meat 
packers and financial results of 
Morrell for that year were dis- 
appointing. The unsatisfactory 
showing was attributed to “sev- 
eral factors, chief among them be- 
ing the 88 work stoppages, slow- 
downs and strikes, which materi- 
ally reduced shipments from the 
plant at Ottumwa, Iowa.” 

The sales decline was chiefly 
due to the periodic work inter- 
ruptions in Ottumwa, but also in 
part to the somewhat lower prices 
which prevailed during the year 
and the loss of the Topeka, Kan- 
sas plant which was not reopened 
after the floods of July, 1951. 

Despite reduced sales and the 
sharp drop in net income re- 
ported, wage and salary payments 
were at an all-time high. All other 
costs, with exception of live stock 
were also up sharply. 

The net current assets of the 
company on November Ist, 1952, 
totalled $16,741,011 and was 
$565,000 less than in the previous 
year, largely due to a payment of 
$1,000,000 on the company’s long- 
term debt. 

The company’s president said 
that government attempts at price 
control interfered with the or- 
derly conduct of the business and 
contributed to the company’s un- 
satisfactory results. Restrictions 
created by government regula- 
tions frequently prevented the 
maximum realizations on prod- 
ucts during periods when labor 
costs and other expenses contin- 
ued to rise. 

Since the start of the current 
fiscal year, which began in No- 
vember, operations have been 

(Please turn to page 742) 
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What’s wrong 
with this portfolio? 


Suppose this was the situation— 

Suppose you were a married man in your early forties with 
a wife, a home, and three small children. 

Your salary provides a comfortable standard of living, takes 
care of your insurance—but doesn’t leave too much for sav- 
ings. All told, you have about $1,500 in the bank. 

Then you come into a little money, inherit $20,000, and 
decide to invest. You hope that over the years your $20,000 
will grow so that you'll have enough to put your children 
through college—still leave something toward an estate. 

You've never bought stocks before, but you know friends 
who have. So with their help over the next six months, you 
wind up with the following portfolio: 











Shares Stock Value Dividends 
50 Beech-Nut $1,488 $ 80 
50 International Shoe 1,950 120 

100 American Radiator 1,500 125 
50 S. H. Kress 2.713 150 
40 Cincinnati Gas & Elec. 1,625 80 
50 Flintkote 1,488 125 
50 Fajardo Sugar 1,100 125 
50 Sterling Drug 1,700 100 
50 Pullman 2,150 150 

ii Int'l Bus. Machines 1,656 287+ 
50 Gulf Oil 2.406 100* 
Total Investment $19,776 ..Cash Dividends $1,183 .. Yield 5.98% 
Tplus 59> in Stock—*plus 4% in Stock 


Now what’s wrong with it? Certainly a return of about 6% 
seems adequate. Certainly they're all long-established companies. 
Well, for one thing, the whole $20,000 should never have 
been invested in common stocks. 
For another, the stocks don’t meet the most important invest- 
ment objective—capital appreciation. 





While seven could be classified as investments offering rela- 
tive price stability, and nine could be considered as liberal 
income producers, only two seem particularly suitable for 
long-term capital appreciation. 

Of course, as an investor, you may have criticized these hold- 
ings on much the same grounds. Because it’s easy to be ob- 
jective about other people’s money. 

But how about your own portfolio? 

Are you sure that each stock you own is the best you can 
buy for your purposes? 
and want to be—we’ll do all we can to 
help. Our Research Department will be happy to send you a 
thorough analysis of your present portfolio... a careful—and 
objective—review of your over-all position. 


If you're not sure 





There’s no charge for this service, no obligation either. 
Simply outline your situation in a letter to— 


Water A, ScHoi_, Department SF-7 


MERRILL LyNcH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 
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Answers to Inquiries 





(Continued from page 741) 


maintained without interruption 
and at high levels. Operating 
economies have been put into ef- 
fect which should help to achieve 
more satisfactory results. 

The president of the company 
stated that indications point to a 
continuing strong demand for 
meat and that as a result of hav- 
ing negotiated contracts which ex- 
tend to August 3lst, 1954, with 
the labor unions representing the 
employees at Ottumwa and Sioux 
Falls plants, there was good rea- 
son to look forward to more satis- 
factory operating results in the 
current year. 


Clark Equipment Company 


“Please report recent data on Clark 
Equipment Company giving sales vol- 
ume and financial position.” 


M. H., Schenectady, New York 


Clark Equipment Company, 
manufacturers of industrial 
trucks and automotive compon- 
ents used in the production of 
trucks, buses, farm tractors and 
earth-moving machinery, report- 


ed highest sales and income in its 
50 year history for the 12 months 
ended December 31st, 1952. 

Net earnings for 1952 aggre- 
gated $5,504,000 after provision 
for Federal income and excess 
profit taxes. Earnings in the pre- 
ceding 12 months totalled $5,277,- 
000. The previous record for earn- 
ings was established in 1948 when 
profits of $5,441,000 were re- 
ported. 

Earnings in 1952 were subject 
to a Federal tax rate of 68%, 
whereas earnings in 1948 were 
subject to a tax of only 38%. 

After allowing for preferred 
stock dividend requirements, net 
earnings were equal to $5.46 on 
the 991,000 shares of common 
stock outstanding at the end of 
the year. This includes a 50% 
common stock dividend payable 
last December 15th. Earnings per 
share for 1951, adjusted for the 
increased number of shares re- 
sulting from the 1952 stock divi- 
dend, equalled $5.23 per share. 

Sales for 1952 reached a high 
of $131,815,000 and exceeded the 
previous record of $130,148,000 
by approximately $1,700,000. 

Total current assets on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1952, amounted to $51,- 
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The First Boston Corporation 
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t ll nor a solicitation of 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


378,000 Shares 
Arizona Public Service 
Company 
Common Stock 


$5 Par Value 


Price $16.50 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


William R. Staats & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Dean Witter & Co. 


offers to buy any of these securities. 


March 11, 1953 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 
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087,000, and current liabilitig 


were $22,582,000. On the sam 
date a year before, total currey 
assets were $49,200,000 and cy. 
rent liabilities were $21,600,000, 

A substantial part of the com. 
pany’s sales volume in 1952, as jy 
1951, consisted of defense busi. 
ness. Although this business ;; 
subject to renegotiation under ex. 
isting statutes, it is the belief oj 
the company that prices charge 
the government were such that ny 
renegotiation refund will be nee. 
essary. 

The outlook for Clark in 1953 
indicates a satisfactory level of 
operation , 

Dividends in 1952 on the pres. 
ent number of shares outstanding, 
totalled $2.33 and a 75 cents divi. 
dend was paid in the first quarter 
of the current year. 


International Silver Company 


“Will you be good enough to give m 
any information that you can regarding 
International Silver Co.’s 1952 operat- 
ing results? What is the current posi- 
tion of the company as regards net 
working capital?” 

E. T., Nashville, Tenn. 


Net sales of International Sil- 





ver Co., for the year ended Decen. | 
ber 31, 1952, amounted to $58,- 


797,000, representing a gain of 


6% over 1951, although this im. | 


provement was not reflected in net 
earnings which, after taxes, de- 
clined by 15% from 1951. Net for 
last year amounting to $2,918,612, 
equal to $7.04 a share compares 
with 1951 net of $3,415,965, or 
$8.40 a share on the 364,792 
shares outstanding. 

Factors contributing to the 1952 
showing were lower silverware 
sales during the first half of the 
year in comparison to the volume 
in the corresponding period of 
1951, and the handicaps imposed 
upon production by Government 
restrictions on such raw materials 
as copper and nickel. In this con- 
nection, the company, in its 1952 
report, states “it is quite probable 
that we could have sold a great 
deal of additional volume of some 
of our products if these materials 
had been in ample supply. 

An optimistic note is sounded 
in the company’s statement that 
during the final five months of 
last year, volume of incoming 
business in civilian products im- 
proved considerably, and the im- 
provement has extended into the 
current period. The total volume 
of sales in 1952 included a sub- 
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stantial portion of defense busi- 
ness on which a low profit margin, 
in comparison with that from ci- 
vilian goods was realized. 

The balance sheet at December 
31, last, showed close to $2.7 mil- 
lion in cash on hand, inventories 
of a little more than $15 million, 
and net working capital of $22.6 
million. 


Skelly Oil Company 

“At the time I subscribed to your 
service, 1 submitted a list of my security 
holdings for your examination and opin- 
ion, but did not make any mention of 
Skelly Oil shares, a small block of 
which has recently come into my posses- 
sion through an inheritance, although 
the stock certificate is not yet trans- 
ferred to my name. Has the company 
released a report covering 1952 earn- 
ings? I shall appreciate such informa- 
tion you can give me concerning earn- 
ings and financial position of the com- 


pany.” ; ; 
J. C. K., Clinton, Mass. 


Gross operating income of 
Skelly Oil Co., for 1952 reached 
the record figure of $206,426,039, 
compared with $197. 1 million in 
1951 and $174.3 million in 1950. 
Net income for 1952, however, 
despite the higher gross fell off to 
$9.75 a share from the $10.81 a 
share in 1951, on the basis of cur- 
rent capitalization. The decrease 
can be accounted for largely by 
the fact that the company suffered 
curtailment of production in May 
and June of last year because of 
the industry-wide strike of re- 
finery workers with profit mar- 
gins during the latter half of 1952 
being squeezed between higher op- 
erating costs and lower average 
prices for various refined prod- 
ucts. 

Skelly Oil, in the matter of ex- 
panding operations, has been mov- 
ing along with other leaders in 
the industry. Its capital expendi- 
tures last year totalled in excess 
of $37.5 million, following expen- 
ditures in 1951 of $43.2 million. 
Expenditures last year included 
$24.6 million for oil and gas re- 
serves and development, $5.9 mil- 
lion for refineries and natural gas 
plants, $4.1 million for marketing 
facilities, $1.3 million for pipe- 
lines, and $1.4 million for other 
fixed assets. Oil and gas expendi- 
tures for last year would have 
been higher were it not for the 
difficulty in obtaining adequate 
supplies of steel tubular goods, 
especially during the final six 
months. 

Skelly’s net property, plant and 
equipment account, standing at 
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Detroit Edison’s 50th Annual Report 


St. Clair Generating Station 


Detroit Edison’s New 


The 50th Annual Report of The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany has just been mailed to our 67,000 shareowners. 
It is an illustrated 23-page booklet describing the 
highlights of the 1952 activities of the company sup- 
plying electric light and power to the great industrial, 
commercial, residential and farm areas of southeastern 
Michigan. We shall be glad to send copies of the 
report to those interested. Write our Treasurer, 2000 
Second Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan. 
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Southeastern 
Michigan 
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THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 








$187.7 million at the close of 1952, 


has increased by approximately 
$32 million since the end of 1950. 
As of December 31, last, the com- 
pany’s cash on hand amounted to 
$14.8 million, with holdings of 
U. S. Government securities 
amounting to a little more than 
$5 million. The outstanding cap- 
ital stock amounting to 2,873,058 
shares constitutes the only capital 
obligation, and long-term debt of 
$11.8 million has decreased from 
$14.1 million in the last two years. 
As at the end of 1952, net work- 
ing capital stood at $35.5 million. 


Montana-Dakota 

Utilities Company 
“T notice that the stock of Montana- 
Dakota Utilities Co. has been quite 
strong recently. Can you offer any ex- 
planation of this market action? Also 
would appreciate any information on 
the earnings position of the company.” 
H. Weber, St. Paul, Minn. 


Recent market activity in the 
stock of Montana-Dakota Utilities 
Co. is attributed to possibilities of 
locating important crude oil de- 
posits on the company’s land hold- 
ings which are located in the 
famed Wiliston Basin. Heavy de- 
velopment activities in this region 


in the past two years have been 
conducted by some important oil 
companies. Among them are Shell 
Oil which is currently developing 
90,000 acres under an operating 
agreement with Montana-Dakota. 
The company actually controls, by 
operating agreement or direct 
lease, mineral rights on approxi- 
mately 220,000 acres of land in 
the area. Thus far, one producing 
well has been brought in on the 
property and three more are being 
developed, according to the presi- 
dent. 

Net earnings in 1952, including 
income from the subsidiary Knife 
River Coal Mining Co., were $1,- 
864,228 amounting to 96 cents a 
share on the common stock. This 
compares with $1,589,700 in 1951, 
or 78 cents a share. Total operat- 
ing revenues were the highest in 
the company’s history and am- 
ounted to $18,467,453, an increase 
of $1,646,374 in 1951. 

Dividends are being paid at the 
rate of 90 cents a share annually. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


“T have been an investor in Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company for some time and 


(Please turn to page 744) 
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Answers to Inquiries 





(Continued from page 743) 


would like to obtain any information 
you may have on the recent earnings. I 
find your Magazine very valuable in 
keeping abreast of the companies in 
which I am interested.” 

B. F., Chicago, Ill. 


Net sales of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. in 1952 were a trifle un- 
der those of 1951. The figures are 
$402,055,085 and $404,202,528, 
the record high, in 1951. However, 
even though sales were a trifle 
smaller net earnings rose to $36,- 
771,925 against $31,075,981. On a 
per share basis, this amounted to 
$4.07 a share compared with $3.44 
a share. Reasons given for the 
higher net earnings include the 
fact that there were no substan- 
tial items charged against earn- 
ings, as in, 1951, and because the 
Excess Profits Tax base increased 
materially. In his recent report 
the President stated that “com- 
bined Excess Profits Tax base for 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and 
the wholly-owned subsidiary, Co- 
lumbia-Southern Chemical Corp. 





JUST OUT 
The New March Issue of 


GRAPHIC STOCKS 


containing over 


1001 CHARTS 


including 30 new charts 
never before published. 


The charts in this beok give you a com- 
plete market history of virtually every 
stock activley traded on the New York 
and the American Stock Exchanges, for 
over 11 years to March 1, 1953. 
Shown are: 

e Monthly Highs and Lows 

e Monthly Volume of Trading 

e Annual Earnings 

e Annual Dividends 

e Latest Capitalizations 

e Stock Splits — Mergers — etc. 


(See charts on pages 707, 708, 709, of 
this issue of the Magazine of Wall Street) 
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had increased from 55,300,000 in 
1951 to $60,500,000 in 1952. How- 
ever, with less income subject to 
normal and Excess Profits Tax 
rates, tax provisions for 1952 
were $46,070,828 as compared 
with $72,913,833 for the previous 
year. 

Expenditures on property addi- 
tions and replacements in the past 
three years were nearly $100,000,- 
000 with taxes on earnings, dur- 
ing the same period, at $147,000,- 
000. In view of the heavy drain of 
taxes, need for additional funds 
required the company to sell $40,- 
000,000 debentures. The subsidi- 
ary, mentioned above, also sold 
15,000,000 debentures. 

In the glass division, improved 
facilities and processes in the 
glass division, according to the 
company’s report, have enabled 
the firm to increase plate glass 
production by 69% and_ sheet 
glass production by 80% since 
World War II. A program to in- 
crease production of bent and 
other types of automotive glass 
was completed during the year. 

Dividends during 1952 amount- 
ed to $2.00 a share, including a 
year-end dividend of 95 cents a 
share. 





Trend of Events 





(Continued from page 686) 


A 30-cent price for copper, a 
historical high, seems out of line 
with the depressed prices for zinc, 
lead and aluminum. In the long 
run, therefore, the metal will 
probably be brought back into 
harmony. In the meantime, how- 
ever, higher prices for domestic 
producers will give their earn- 
ings a considerable boost, in some 
cases markedly so. 


TAXES AND NEW PROJECTS.. 
While the exceedingly high rate of 
corporate taxes is basically dis- 
couraging to private investment, 
the effects fall more heavily on 
newer enterprises, the larger and 
more established companies being 
able to finance their capital re- 
quirements either through long- 
term accretion of retained earn- 
ings or through new financing 
which their strong credit facili- 
tates. Business concerns estab- 
lished in more recent years, or 
which are making strenuous ef- 
forts to widen their manufactur- 
ing operations and markets with- 
out adequate capital, are unable 


to provide for these needed im. 
provements since they cannot 
build up their surpluses as long a 
high taxes siphon off most of 
their earnings. At the same time 
their credit is not sufficiently goo 
to permit new financing at favor. 
able rates. 

One unfortunate aspect of this 
situation is that newer concerns 
will be placed in a disadvantage. 
ous position if and when, as it is 
likely to do, competition become; | 
keener in the next year or two,) 
Lacking the requisite efficient new | 
facilities, it will be more difficult 
for them to compete in a market 
where solvency, let alone profits, 
may largely depend on controlling 
costs, an important factor in at. 
tracting consumers through lower 
prices. 

When even large and powerft! 
corporations find the present tax 
burden too onerous, it follows that 
smaller concerns must find it in. 
supportable. A new study is about 
to be inaugurated by the Admin- 
istration for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a basis for a long over-due 
overhauling of our tax system. In 
this investigation, serious consid- 
eration should be given to the 
plight of small companies. A 
sounder tax law than now on the 
books would prove a great encour- 
agement to thousands of strug- 
gling business concerns and would 
lend added support to our econ- 
omy at a time when it will need it. 








ANOTHER STEP IN MODERNIZING 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE... Under 
an amendment to the constitution 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
effective May 1, permissive incor- 
poration has been granted to (1) 
present member firms and (2) 
other corporations dealing in se- 
curities, who will now be allowed 
to become members. The latter ex- 


cludes all corporations with pub- | 


licly held stock and institutions 
such as banks, insurance com- 
panies, investment trusts and 
similar organizations. Aside from 
existing members, eligibility is 
available only to concerns with 
security dealings as their main 
business. 

Advantages accruing to firms 
wishing to incorporate will enable 
them to strengthen their financial 
structures, to insure continuance 
of capital in the event of death 
of the leading partners, to pro- 
vide for greater continuity of 
operations, and to provide for 
greater stability of personnel 
through pension funds for officers 
and employes. The latter, in par- 
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| ticular, is a much needed improve- 


ment if the Stock Exchange and 
its members are to place them- 
selves in a fair competitive posi- 
tion with other types of business, 
its office staff, having long shown 
dissatisfaction with the current 
less than adequate provision for 
pensions. 

Aside from improving’ the 
structure of the member firms, 
the new move is another step in 
protecting the interests of invest- 
ors. In most cases, corporate re- 
sponsibility will replace the older 
system of individual member re- 
sponsibility. This will do a great 
deal toward increasing investor 
confidence, incidentally affording 
more effective service. Naturally, 
the Exchange is considering its 
own interests in taking the new 
step, but it is also mindful of the 
general interest. 

In addition, it is also active in 
trying to induce Congress to ame- 
liorate the present capital gains 
tax. This would not only help the 
security business but would be a 
boon to investors. In this respect, 
as in the others, the interests of 
the investing community and the 
Stock Exchange coincide. 





Modernization and 
Replacement 





The replacement market for 
dwelling units has been small 
historically, due in part to the long 
life of houses. For a variety of 
complex reasons, comparatively 
few units have ever been torn 
down except to make more inten- 
sive use of the sites; the alterna- 
tive of renovating structures is 
more common. Units destroyed by 
catastrophes such as fire and flood 
probably average no more than 
25-30 thousand annually. Pre- 
liminary reports from the 1950 
Census of Housing indicate that, 
during the forties, about 700,000 
dwelling units in structures built 
prior to 1940 were lost in the 10- 
year period through catastrophes, 
conversions, and voluntary dem- 
olition. 

Almost a billion dollars a year 
has been spent on major altera- 
tions and additions in the postwar 
period, considerably more than in 
any previous period. 

There is, however, muc” still to 
be done in the way of improving 
housing conditions. In 1950 al- 
most 2.8 million nonfarm dwelling 
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$ STOCKHOLDINGS IN 


“INSIDER’ STOCK 
HOLDINGS | 
15 COMPANIES 


In which officers and directors are large stockholders 
@ The list includes some stable-income stocks, some growth 
stocks, some speculative stocks. 


e A list for investors who indicate a strong preference for com- 
panies in which the officers and directors are large stockholders. 


@ There is something to be said for this point of view. Stock- 
owning management has special incentive to do an outstanding 


@ Despite exceptions, essentially professional management 
tends to keep on its toes. This list of 15 companies includes ex- 
| amples in which management stockholdings range from sizeable 

to large. 






I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor's listof“INSIDER” g 
15 COMPANIES. At no addi- 
tional cost, also send me the next 3 issues of Poor’s In- 
vestment Advisory Survey, one of America’s outstanding 
investment services. (Offer open to New Readers of this 





__ Date : 





l POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SURVEY i 


| Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) | 


The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization in the World 


345 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14,N.Y. 


A583-180 


junits were in dilapidated state. 
| Almost nine-tenths of these were 
|oecupied. An additional 7 million 
‘units lacked private toilet and 
| bath facilities. Since half of these 
|latter units were in urban areas, 
|it would appear that beyond those 
|elassified as being dilapidated, 
|several additional million must 
| be considered as being substand- 
‘ard. Modernization outlays have 
in the past been closely correlated 
|with disposable personal income, 


so as long as income remains high, 
expenditures should continue. 
Although the obstacles which 
have in the past prevented the de- 
velopment of a large replacement 
market—such as acquiring land in 
sufficient large blocks in blighted 
areas and at sufficiently low cost— 
are likely to continue, certain fac- 
tors could promote an expansion 
of this market. 
The Federal Government, 
(Please turn to page 746) 




















In The Next Issue: 


THE TV AND ELECTRONICS INDUSTRIES 
A comprehensive review and analysis of these important indus- 
||| tries, together with data on all the important companies, con- | 
\l] taining a break-down of latest figures. This feature will be 
followed in the Apri! 18 issue by a comprehensive analysis of: 


THE OIL AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate e Potash e Plant Foods e Chemicals 
Industrial Minerals * Amino Products 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
Feb. 26, 1953, as follows: 

4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
44th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per Share. 
$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40¢) per Share. 
Both dividends are payable March 30, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 20, 1953. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 | 












Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 

way Stores, Incorporated, on 

March 2, 1953, declared the 

following quarterly dividends: 
60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 
$1.1214 per share on 
the 414% Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 





Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred | 
Stock and 442% Convertible | 
: Preferred Stock are payable | 
April 1, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness March 18, 1953. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
March 2, 1953 

















Modernization and 
Replacement 





(Continued from page 745) 


through Title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949, is encouraging the re- 
development of deteriorated or 
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blighted areas. This program pro- 
vides Federal aid to localities to 
cover up to two-thirds of the dif- 
ference between the gross costs 
of acquisition and clearance and 
the return from making the land 
available for approved new uses 
appropriate under local plans. The 
program already includes some 
250 localities in 70 of which ap- 
proval for final planning or the 
start of land acquisition has been 
given for 104 project areas. These 
projects alone involve approxi- 
mately 4,400 acres of urban land, 
from which structures containing 
over 50,000 dwelling units, as well 
as commercial and industrial es- 
tablishments, will be removed dur- 
ing the next few years in the 
process of site clearance. The con- 
struction of about 45,000 new 
dwellings is anticipated on one- 
third of the total acreage, the bal- 
ance to be made available for non- 
residential redevelopment. 

In general, continued increases 
in real income making possible 
the abandonment or improvement 
of substandard units, and further 
progress of building technology, 
will work to promote both re- 
placements and modernization. 

—Dept. of Commerce. 





Off-Floor Trading in 
Listed Securities 





We realize that recent economic 
and social trends have forced an 
ever-increasing proportion of total 
investment funds to insurance 
companies, pension funds, founda- 
tions, trusts, universities and 
other institutions—all of which 
have been buying common stocks 
on an increased scale. 

The tremendous growth in mu- 
tual funds, and the purchases of 
equity securities by closed-end 
investment trusts have created 
additional holdings of common 
stock in large amounts. The Com- 
mittee recognizes that selling the 
American public on the benefits 
of owning shares in the country’s 
industry is the surest way to pre- 
serve our democratic economic 
system. To sell such shares direct- 
ly to very small savers is difficult 
and costly. Consequently some 
member firms as well as many 
non-members favor the sale of 
mutual funds, which brings to the 
selling firm a much larger profit 
than the commission charge on a 
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listed security transaction of th 


same size. 

Recent studies made for th 
Committee by the National Asy, 
ciation of Investment Companie 
show that mutual fund _ invey. 
ments are largely in listed com, 
mon stocks and that most of the} 
transactions are made on the Ey. 
change and through the facilitig 
of member firms. Nevertheles 
some of their block business j 
done off the board and, while thi 
proportion is now small in com. 
parison to their total transactions 
there seems to be a substantially 
increasing tendency to do busines 
off the Exchange. 

The largest share of dealing in 
listed securities off the floor natu. 
ally is carried on by non-member 
houses. Our own members must 
obtain the approval of the Ex. 
change to make such transactions 
and permission is granted only 
when the block of stock is so large 
as to indicate that it could not be 
handled expeditiously on _ the 
floor. 

The Committee recognizes that 
under existing rules and regula. 








tions the Exchange market is ata 
disadvantage in competing with 
the over-the-counter market in 
the distribution of blocks of listed 
securities. To place the two mar- 
kets on a more equal basis, it is 
proposed that a member or men- 
ber firm selling a block of listed 
securities for their own account 
or the account of a customer be 
permitted to pay a special fee or 
commission to another member 
firm for bringing purchase orders 
to the floor to absorb the block. 
The broker who solicits the pur- 
chase order would disclose to the 
buyer at or before the completion 
of the transaction the existence 


of his participation or interest in | 


the distribution. 

The Committee recommends 
that changes in rules and policies 
be made to adopt this proposal so 
that bona fide distributions of 
listed securities may be made with 
the same facility on the Exchange 
as is possible off the Exchange. 


—Report of The Special Committee on 
Broadening the Auction Market on 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





Residential Construction 





The $11 billion spent in both 
1951 and 1952 for new residential 
construction in nonfarm areas, 
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while down from the 1950 peak, 
still represent an unusually large 
market for new dwelling units 
and renovation of existing units. 
Not only is this market important 
in itself, but as a volatile segment 
of total investment with consider- 
able independence of movement, 
trends in residential construction 
influence significantly total eco- 
nomic activity. More directly, the 
creation of new dwelling units has 
a noticeable effect on demand for 
furniture and household equip- 
ment, as well as on the need for 
commercial and community facil- 
ities to round out newly developed 
residential areas. 

During recent years of catching- 
up to the current income level and 
meeting the war-created deficien- 
cies, an annual average of roughly 
114 million nonfarm dwelling 
units have been created. Two- 
thirds of this total—1 million— 
have been permanent units, and 
the remaining third have been 
conversions of existing structures 
or temporary housing. 

In view of the large postwar 
additions to our stock of housing, 
the question is now raised: Has 
not the current boom about run 
its course? To develop an answer 
to this question, and to indicate 
the future prospects, the relevant 
demand factors must be analyzed 
in detail. 


Factors Affecting Demand 


Residential construction has in 
the past shown wide amplitude of 
fluctuation, due to the small size 
of the replacement market, and 
the possibility of deferring addi- 
tions to the housing stock. Thus, 
residential construction can drop 
drastically when doubling-up of 
families and individuals, due to 
unfavorable economic conditions, 
Increases vacancy ratios. The re- 
sulting drop in rentals and the 
market value of existing housing 
relative to construction costs im- 
pairs the incentive to build. 

Even when economic conditions 
are favorable, new construction 
can decline moderately as a result 
of autonomous forces. When the 
undoubling of families and indi- 
viduals, that had doubled-up in a 
Previously depressed period, has 
largely run its course, the decline 
In undoubling and household for- 
mation results in a falling demand 
for new units. This may be accen- 
tuated by a decline in the rate of 
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The directors have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on 
the $12.50 par value Common Capital 


March 3, 1953 





Beatrice Foods Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Stock payable May 1, 1953. to share- 


holders of record March 16, 1953. 


William G. Karnes, President 

















increase of household-forming 
family groups or individuals. 

The major influences are three: 
the growth of households; the 
vacancy rate; and the destruction 
of existing units. 

It is clear that access to mort- 
gage credit on reasonable terms 
has been an important back- 
ground in the postwar housing 
market. This has been reinforced 
by the Government’s policy of 
guaranteeing or insuring various 
categories of construction loans. 
Likewise important have been 
high income, and the volume of 
liquid assets in the hands of indi- 
viduals. 

First, and of major importance 
in the demand for _ residential 
housing, is the growth of new 
households. The annual net in- 
crease in nonfarm households dur- 
ing the postwar period averaged 
1.4 million, but was down to 0.9 
million by 1952. Projections re- 
cently completed by the Bureau 
of the Census indicate the increase 
from now to 1955 will average 
around three-quarters of a million. 
Underlying this projection are 
three basic assumptions: (1) 
Medium population growth; (2) 
relatively favorable economic con- 
ditions; and (3) a complex of 
demographic trends influencing 
household formation. 

It should be stated that the 
range of the high and low esti- 
mates of the Census Bureau is 
several hundred thousand either 
way from this three-quarter mil- 
lion figure. 

The three-quarter million in- 
crease is made up of a 500,000 in- 
crease in married-couple house- 
holds; almost 100,000 increase in 
other family households; and a 
150,000 increase in the number 
of single individuals who form 
separate households. 


From “Markets after the Defense 
Expansion” — U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 





| Rovar Typewrirer 
| Company, Ine. 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.12! per share for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period 
ending April 30, 1953, has been 
declared payable April 15, 1953 
on the outstanding 442% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on March 26, 1953. 
A dividend of 3712¢ per share 
has been declared payable April 
15, 1953, on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Company, of the 
par value of $1.00 per share, to 
holders of common stock of record 
at the close of business on March 





26, 1953. 
ROBERT S. MILLER 
March 11, Secretary 

« 1953 
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BENEFICIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81% per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
March 31, 1953) 











COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly Dividend of 
$.60 per share 
The dividends are payable March 
31, 1953 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 13, 


1953. PHILIP KAPINAS 
March 2, 1953 Treasurer 
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Burroughs 


213th CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty cents ($.20) a 
share has been declared upon the 
stock of BurroucHs ApDING MACHINE 
Company, payable June 10, 1953, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1953. 


Detroit, Michigan, 
March 9, 1953. 


SHeEtoon F. Hatt, 
Secretary 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


CORPORATION GIVING 
By F. EMERSON ANDREWS 


The sudden prominence to which cor- 
porations have risen in the field of 
philanthropy and the need for more in- 
formation in this field led Mr. Andrews 
te undertake this special survey. 

The first section presents the facts of 
corporate giving, its growth, present 
dimensions, characteristics, and direc- 
tions. It explores business attitudes and 
present practices through extensive 
sampling of corporations of all types 
and asset classes. 

The second section deals with bene- 
ficiaries, in terms of community needs, 
the existing agencies and resources, and 
the ways in which corporations are 
already lending support, or might help; 
certain dangers are also pointed out. 

The final section deals with legal 
problems and tax factors. 


Sage Foundation $4.50 


QUEEN’S GIFT 
By INGLIS FLETCHER 

This is the seventh novel in Inglis 
Fletcher’s celebrated Carolina series, 
and the keystone volume in her large 
design to compass in story the two 
hundred years’ history of North Caro- 
lina from first settlement to ratification 
of the Constitution. 

In period Queen’s Gift is closest to 
Raleigh’s Eden and Toil of the Brave 
and many characters from those novels 
of the Revolution return as leading 
figures in this story of post-Revolution- 
ary years. For once more the scene is 
Edenton, the little vilage in the Albe- 
marle with the thrilling history that has 
disclosed to Mrs. Fletcher so much of 
the trials, problems, hopes and fears 
incident to the American quest for free- 
dom in the New World. 

The year is 1788 and Albemarle folk 
who have been united in war are 
divided in peace. 

The personal and political dramas are 
played out against a background rich in 
detail as only Mrs. Fletcher can make 
it: the seasons of growth and harvest, 
market days in the busy village, the 
songs and pagan rites of the slaves, 
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garden parties at fine homes, a festival 
on the Green, hunt meetings on spacious 
plantations. A whole society is re- 
created as the way is prepared for the 
climactic action at the Hillsborough and 
Fayetteville conventions where bitter 
political conflict, resolved by courage 
and wisdom, made a significant contri- 
bution to our democratic inheritance. 

Inglis Fletcher is at once master of 
realism and romance. Queen’s Gift— 
most ambitious and successful of her 
novels—reveals the foundations and 
distinction of our national character 
while it absorbs us in constant enter- 
tainment. 


Bobbs Merrill $3.75 


The Economic Development of 
JAMAICA 


REPORT BY A MISSION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Encompassing all important phases 
of Jamaica’s economy, this thorough, 
complete, and detailed report brings 
together the most up-to-date informa- 
tion on the island’s present and potential 
development. The Mission believes that, 
if the ambitious ten year development 
program here set forth is carried out, 
Jamaica can substantially reduce pov- 
erty and chronic unemployment and, at 
the same time, raise the general stand- 
ard of living. Studying intensively each 
sector of the economy, the Mission has 
made specific recommendations toward 
this end. 

With 75% of Jamaica’s basic activi- 
ties directly related to agriculture, an 
effective farm program is of major im- 
portance to the economy of the island. 
While much of the data for framing 
such a program is lacking, there is no 
doubt that the available land can be 
madeto yield far more than at present. 
The Mission recommends immediate 
initiation of an aerial and ground sur- 
vey and the inauguration of a program 
of soil conservation, afforestation, pas- 
ture improvement, irrigation and land 
reclamation. Concurrently, provisions 
must be made for credits to enable 
farmers to carry out approved land 
reforms. 

The Mission has gone deeply into the 
problems of mining, industry, transpor- 
tation, electric power, social services 
and financing. Believing that the tourist 
industry is one that could be of increas- 
ing importance to Jamaica’s economic 
well-being, the Mission has devoted a 
separate section to this industry. In a 
series of annexes, specific projects and 
recommendations are taken up for ex- 
tended discussion. 


Johns Hopkins $5.00 


Some Observations on 
EXECUTIVE RETIREMENT 
By HAROLD R. HALL 


Recognition of problems of retirement 
for business employees in general has 
been growing, but the problem arising 
from the retirement of business execu- 
tives, with which Professor Hall’s study 
is concerned, heretofore has received 
almost no attention. 

After a brief description of company 
retirement plans as they are today and 
the trends they seem to be following, 
the author outlines what companies can 
do to stimulate their executives to pre- 
pare for their retirement days, reports 
suggestions made by men who have ex- 


perienced retirement problems, outlines 
the financial aspects of preparation an 
the planning of activities, gives the 
wife’s views and responsibilities, and 
discusses the need for thorough consid. 
eration of the place to live after othe 
decisions have been made. Actual ex. 
periences of numbers of men, both re. 
tired and still active in business, illus. 
trate his points. 

Harvard Business School $3.75 


FORMOSA 
By JOSEPH W. BALLANTINE 


The purpose of this book is to ac. 
quaint the general reader with the 
position of the United States with 
respect to Formosa and with the facts 
and considerations pertinent to form. 
ing judgments on wavs and means for 
dealing with the problem presented. 

The book is divided into three parts: 

Part I. Background, presenting the 
physical setting and a_ sketch of 
Formosa’s prewar history. 

Part II. Developments since World 
War II, dealing with (a) events in 
Formosa itself and on the Chinese 
mainland, giving rise to the problem 
of Formosa in relation to China, (b) 
the course of United States policy with 
regard to Formosa specificaly and to 
the Far East generally, and (c) inter- 
national developments as they affect the 
island. 

Part III. The Present and the Future, 
containing an analysis of the present 
situation and of the unresolved ques- 
tions that can now be foreseen. 


Brookings Institution 


Hp 


2.75 


READINGS IN BUSINESS CYCLES 
AND NATIONAL INCOME 


Edited by ALVIN H. HANSEN 

and RICHARD V. CLEMENCE 

Here in unabridged form are the key 
writings of the leading economists on 
the business cycle. Divergent views are 
explored by their originators, their keen- 
est proponents, and their sharpest cri- 
tics. The book is an excellent companion 
to Professor Hansen’s widely read Pusi- 
ness Cycles and National Income. 

The readings are divided into seven 
groups, covering analyses of past cycles, 
history of cycle theory, economic dv- 
namics, econometrics, international as- 
pects of the cycle, the long cycle, and 
modern cycle policy. 

Alvin H. Hansen is Lucius N. Lit- 
tauer Professor of Political Economy at 
Harvard University, and Richard V. 
Clemence is Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Wellesley College. 
Norton > 


ITALIAN PAINTING 


Text by LIONELLO VENTURI 
and ROSABIANCA SKIRA-VENTURI 


Third and final volume in the monu- 
mental series dedicated to the glory of 
the greatest national school of painting 
the world has ever known. Caravaggio's 
new realism, the dramatic prelude to 
modern art; the baroque flamboyance of 
Tiepolo, one of the greatest decorators 
of all time; the Venetian landscapists; 
the Macchiaioli of the 19th century, 
anticipating the Impressionists in 
France; the hot-headed Futurists of 
pre-World War I; the eerie fantasies 
of Chirico; the queerly fascinating 
figure of Modigliani. A varied and ex- 
citing book for all lovers of art. 
Skira 
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Profit By Our New Recommendations As 


Highly Promising Issues Reach Bargain Prices 


Tue FORECAST offers you 
alert and expert advice which 
can keep your securities in line 
with the march of events under 
the new Administration . . . the 
development of new markets .. . 
new improved products . . . tech- 
nical advances that may trans- 
form industries and companies. 
You can start on a profitable in- 
yestment program now by acting 
on our two latest buys at undervalued prices. One is 
astrong stock benefitting from the end of price controls 
yielding 7.7% with above average appreciation pros- 
pects...the other a low-priced issue for large percent- 
age growth. 

...And, at individual bargain levels, we will make 
further judicious selections including medium and 
low-priced stocks, which should be among coming 
market leaders...to round out our three diversified 
investments programs: 


PROGRAM ONE... Stressing Security of Prin- 
cipal — Assured Income of 51% to 8% — 
With Appreciation. 


PROGRAM TWO...Dynamic Securities for 
Capital Building with Higher Dividend 
Potentials. 


PROGRAM THREE ...Low-Priced Stocks for 
Large Percentage Growth — Where a 
maximum number of shares may be 
purchased with limited capital. 


% eeeee#eee ®e 
. Mail Coupon 





A FULLY ROUNDED 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


You will find that THE FORE- 
CAST tells you now not only 
WHAT and WHEN to buy—and 
WHEN to take profits . . . but it 
also keeps you informed of what 
is going on in the companies 
whose shares are recommended 
in our Bulletins. Each security 
you buy on this advice is con- 
tinuously supervised so you are never left in doubt 
as to your position. 

You will receive our weekly bulletins keeping you a 
step ahead of the crowd in relation to the securities 
markets, the action of the various stock groups, the 
outlook for business, under new government policies 
...as well as interpretation of the Dow Theory and 
our famous Supply — Demand Barometer. 


STRENGTHEN YOUR ACCOUNT — 
BE SURE TO GET OUR NEW ADVICES 


Enroll now and buy our latest recommendations before 
they score sharp advances. 

Send a list of your present holdings, twelve at a time, 
so we can analyze them promptly for you... telling you 
what should be retained and which you should sell. 


Using the funds released through sale of weaker issues, 
plus your cash reserves — you can purchase the 
highly promising situations we have just selected... 
and can be ready for coming opportunities as we point 
them out to you. 


The coupon below entitles you to an added month of 


service if you ENROLL NOW. 








FREE SERVICE TO APRIL 21, 1953 


eo @ €@ © ox 





a 
THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST e 
e Joday. of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. ~ 
e I enclose [ $60 for 6 months’ subscription: [J $190 for a year’s subscription. - 
. 5 : ] ff (Service to start at once but date from April 21, 1953) 
pecial Offer : 
- SPECIAL MAIL SERVICE ON BULLETINS 
MONTHS’ dir Mail: [) $1.00 six months: [) $2.00 () Telegraph me collect in anticipation of e 
e 6 SERVICE $60 one year in U. S. and Canada. important market turning points...When 
Special Delivery: 0 six months to buy and when to sell...when to ex- e 
C) $8.00 one year. pand or contract my position. 
° 12 MONTHS’ 100 e 
SERVICE EE a ATER Piet EoD SPST One EPO ae ‘ 
e Complete service will start at Address W Warde thegetxavaneeesedtenene Paid maaiuande i 
once but date from Apr. 21, 1953. Cit State 
e Subscriptions to The Forecast 7: y ae susine ner ‘ SoMa HNO nee Ben aE PRC pe SO ONSEN CY e 
° our subscription 3 n gne is 
FO deductible for tax purposes. any time without your consen:. initial analytical and advisory report. e 
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Market Approaching 
Time of Decision 





(Continued from page 689) 


for the March 15 tax payments; 
and despite the heightened world 
uncertainty resulting first from 
the death of Stalin and the shift 
in top Communist leadership, and, 
second, from the more recent pro- 
vocative “incidents” in Germany 
referred to earlier in this discus- 
sion. And while the market out- 
come to date is negative for the 
Dow industrial and rail averages, 
it is positive, as heretofore noted, 
for the broader cross-section of 
the market mirrored by our com- 
posite weekly index, and, there- 
fore, seems to be heralding a turn 
in the general market, taking the 
pattern of a spring rise. 

Although it is hardly subject to 
any significant further rise, gen- 
eral economic activity is holding 
at its best postwar level, reached 
in February as measured by the 
Reserve Board production index 
and by employment figures. Total 
retail dollar sales so far in 1953 
are estimated to have run close to 
10% above year-ago levels, mainly 
reflecting durable-goods volume, 
including automobiles; although 
department sales for the country 
have been held to about a 3% 
year-to-year gain. 

Commodity prices have been 
firming in recent weeks, mainly in 
the sensitive primary markets, 
but also to a slight extent in the 
broad wholesale price index. Over- 
all sales, bookings and new orders 
of manufacturers remain around 
recent peak levels. So do total per- 
sonal income payments. 

It need hardly be said that eco- 
nomic conditions so favorable will 
not last indefinitely. Unless pre- 
cluded by world events, forcing 
acceleration of the arms program, 
the start of a downward business 
cycle of some proportions, per- 
haps as early as the fourth quar- 
ter of this year, cannot be ruled 
out of the picture. But since the 
visible evidence is not at hand, the 
pattern remains scarcely less con- 
jectural than it long has been. It 
may be of some significance that 
in the key steel industry the sights 
have been raised. Not many 
months ago it was thought that 
output might well turn down by 
the second quarter of this year, if 
not before the end of the first 
quarter. Instead, operations today 
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are at capacity. Some steel men 
now think they probably will hold 
around capacity past mid-year 
and perhaps well into the third 
quarter; and a few look for near- 
capacity business to the year-end. 
On the other hand, many impar- 
tial observers see no escape from 
some easing in plant-equipment 
cutlays beginning in the second 
half, perhaps in the third quarter; 
and question whether retail de- 
mand for automobiles and home 
appliances will permit mainte- 
nance of the present high output 
rates in these lines for many more 
months. 


The Best Policy to Follow 


A middle-road investment pol- 
icy remains in order. On average, 
the market is at a well advanced 
level, far from the bargain coun- 
ter. General enlargement of com- 
mon stock holdings is not advis- 
able. The main objective should be 
to pare down holdings of less de- 
sirable stocks, especially of cycli- 
cal type, in periods of market 
strength; and to increase the pro- 
portion of total funds in high- 
grade fixed-income securities or, 
depending on income needs, in 
defensive - type stable - dividend 
stocks. At the same time we have 
no doubt that special-situation 
profit opportunities in selected 
stocks will continue to develop at 
least over the medium term, in- 
viting risk-taking therein with 
moderate portions of surplus 
funds. 

Among the groups which have 
recently been stronger and which 
seem to have a good deal of mo- 
mentum behind them are: air- 
craft manufacture, steel, paper 
and a number of machinery and 
automobile equipment stocks. Ag- 
ricultural equipment issues are 
still acting negatively. The utili- 
ties have distinguished themselves 
by reaching a new high for the 
past twenty-one years.—Monday, 
March 16. 





As I See It! 
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with him will unquestionably give 
an impression of unity and vigi- 
lance. There will be appeals to 
“Stalin’s great spiritual leader- 
ship” and to the nationalism of the 
Russian people. And Russian na- 
tionalism is a real force to be 
counted on. To arouse this sense of 


unity and outside danger among 
the Russians as well as among the 
communists in the satellite coun. 
tries, the recent airplane incidents 
along the Czech and East Germay 


border will unquestionably he 
blown up into Western attacks, 
The shooting down of the Ameri. 
can Thunderjet by a Czech Mig 
may have been deliberately engi. 
neered to damage further the re. 
lationships between the United 
States and Czechoslovakia, the 
least reliable among the satellites, 


So, for the next few months we 
may be treated to a spectacle of 
Soviet unity, vigilance, and deter. 
mination in opposing the West, 
But “Memento Mori!’. Remember 
that there are forces of destruction 
working within. Moscow will un- 
doubtedly pause for consolidating 
and regrouping its forces. The 
West, meanwhile, can use this 
pause for the consolidation of its 
own, particularly in view of the 
setback suffered in the re-arming 
of the free world during the Amer. 
ican presidential interregnum. 





BOOK REVIEW 


CANADA: The Golden Hinge 
By LESLIE ROBERTS 


In the opening years of the second 
half of the twentieth century, Canada 
possesses a treasure trove of wealth 
which cannot be matched in the western 
world. That wealth lies in the seas off 
Nova Scotia; in the forests of the 
North; in the giant timber of the Pacific 





Coast and its offshore islands. It re- 
sides in the mines of seven provinces; in 
the great Alberta oil pools; in the soil 
of the great plains. It rests in the or- 
chards of Niagara and in the valleys 
of the Rockies; in the waters off the 
Western Coast; in the humming fac- 
tories of the Heartland, from Windsor 
eastward to Quebec. It lies, too, in the 
Canadian people and the qualities they 
possess. 


In Canada: The Golden Hinge, Leslie 
Roberts reveals to his readers the face 
of modern Canada. He reports on the 
Maritimes, where repeated doses of ad- 
versity have added cubits to the native 
dignity of a people; on the industrial 
Heartland, that narrow corridor, where 
lives almost half Canada’s population, 
bulging the seams of great and growing 
cities. He travels westward to Canada’s 
breadbasket, where water is the most 
prized of all nature’s gifts; and to the 
fabulous land beyond the Rockies where 
yesterday’s fooling fancy is today’s ac- 
cepted fact. He flies in the path of the 
bush pilots, north from Edmonton to 
the land of gold and uranium, and from 
Sept Isles to a forbidding territory 
where a new mineral empire is being 
founded, in the Labrador Trough. 


Rinehart $3.50 
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Don’t Follow A 


“DO NOTHING” 
POLICY 


—under new government programs 








A Special Invitation to 
responsible investors 
with $30,000 or more in 


investment funds. 
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V1. foresighted investor, who seeks to safeguard his capital and keep 
it working productively, can afford to disregard the immediate effects and 
longer term implications of our changeover in our government policies. 


The new Federal viewpoint, spending, taxes, prices, wages and free enter- 
prise... may have important repercussions on your securities. Changes in 
our defense program—efforts to supplant foreign aid by foreign trade— 
may also make extensive revisions in your portfolio advisable. 





Many uncertain investors merely hold their positions unchanged and hope 
for the best—but a “do nothing” policy can be most costly in the highly 
selective market ahead. If your capital is important to you now is the 
time to take intelligent action. 


As a first step toward increasing your profits and income in 1953, we invite 
you to submit your security holdings if you have not already done so 
for our preliminary review—entirely without obligation—if they are worth 
$30,000 or more. 





Our survey will point out various of your less attractive holdings, and 
some of your securities to be retained only temporarily. It will tell you 


how our personal supervision can assist you to strengthen your diversi- | 


fication, income and the enhancement possibilities of your account. We 
will evaluate and quote an exact annual fee for our service. 


Merely send us a list of your securities in as complete detail as you care 
to give in regard to size of each commitment, purchase prices and your 
objectives. All information will be held in strict confidence. This offer 
is open only to responsible investors who are interested in learning more 
about our investment counsel. 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


A division of THe MAGAZINE OF WALL StrEET. A background of forty-four years of service. 


90 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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Profit By Our New Recommendations As 


Highly Promising Issues Reach Bargain Prices 























Tur FORECAST offers you 
alert and expert advice which 
can keep your securities in line 
with the march of events under 
the new Administration . . . the 
development of new markets... 
new improved products . . . tech- 
nical advances that may trans- 
form industries and companies. 


You can start on a profitable in- 


30% APPRECIATION 


On July 15th, 1952, we advised all subscribers 
to buy Southern Ry., at 61 in our bulletin. 


In January, 1953, directors of this road de- 
clared an increased dividend of $1.25 com- 
pared with former $1 quarterly payment. 
This $5 annual rate on our buying price of 
61 represents a yield of 8.2%. Directors also 
approved a two for one split of the shares. 


On March 25th, Southern Railway opened 
at 92—UP 31 points or 50% since July 15th, 
1952. The Dow Jones Rail Average appre- 
ciated 10.5% in this same time. So our sub- 
scribers profits were nearly 5 times the rise 
in the average rail stock. 


A FULLY ROUNDED 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


You will find that THE FORE. 
CAST tells you now not onh 
WHAT and WHEN to buy—and 
WHEN to take profits ... 
also keeps you informed of what 
is going on in the companiq 
whose shares are recommended 


but it 

















in our Bulletins. Each security 








vestment program now by acting 
on our two latest buys at undervalued prices. One is 
a strong stock benefitting from the end of price controls 
yielding 7.7% with above average appreciation pros- 
pects...the other a low-priced issue for large percent- 
age growth. 

. And, at individual bargain levels, we will make 
further judicious selections including medium and 
low-priced stocks, which should be among coming 
market leaders...to round out our three diversified 
investments programs: 


PROGRAM ONE ... Stressing Security of Prin- 
cipal — Assured Income of 51% to 8% — 
With Appreciation. 


PROGRAM TWO...Dynamic Securities for 
Capital Building with Higher Dividend 
Potentials. 


PROGRAM THREE ...Low-Priced Stocks for 
Large Percentage Growth — Where a 
maximum number of shares may be 
purchased with limited capital. 
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* ‘Mail Coupon THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 3 
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you buy on this advice is cop 
tinuously supervised so you are never left in doubt 
as to your position. 
You will receive our weekly bulletins keeping yous 
step ahead of the crowd in relation to the securities 
markets, the action of the various stock groups, the 
outlook for business, under new government policies 
.as well as interpretation of the Dow Theory and 
our famous Supply — Demand Barometer. 


STRENGTHEN YOUR ACCOUNT — 
BE SURE TO GET OUR NEW ADVICES 


Enroll now and buy our latest recommendations before 
they score sharp advances. 


Send a list of your present holdings, twelve at a time, 
so we can analyze them promptly for you... telling you 
what should be retained and which you should sell. 


Using the funds released through sale of weaker issues, 
plus your cash reserves — you can purchase the 
highly promising situations we have just selected... 
and can be ready for coming opportunities as we point 
them out to you. 


The coupon below entitles you to an added month of 


service if you ENROLL NOW. 











Your subscription shall not be assigned et 
anu time without your consen:. 





List up to 12 of your securities for our 
initial analytical and advisory report. 
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How a taste 


DED is born 


VICE 





You may not know it, but 





FORE. 

ot onk the first step in the making 
uy—and of Schenley whiskies begins 

. but with vou. 
of what In fact. vou hada hand in 
npanin deciding the taste of vour 
nendeg favorite Schenley brand— 
ecurity before it ever appeared at 
a o- the corner store and tavern. 
doubt You see, al Schenley . Var- 
ious whiskey samples are 
created by master blenders. 
! yous taken all over the country. 
“Urities and taste-tested by thou- 
pes the sands and thousands’ of 
Olicies people ... doctors. lawyers, 
ry and workers. merchants... your 


friends, neighbors. perhaps 
even you. This vast public 
then tastes. judges, com- 


ES pares and elects a favorite. 
Once the nation’s prefer- 


. ’ 
vefore ence is known. Schenles 
makes certain that every 
time, bottle of this whiskey has 
g you the same fine taste. In scien- 
| sell. tific tests. panels of expert 
_ tasters insure that each 
ii bottle matches the standards 
» the : 
vou ve set. 
od... aay, : 
cnt It’s all part of a network 
om . é 4 
P of quality controls. which 
guards the goodness of 
th of Schenley whiskies from the 


time the grain is grown tll 
—vears later—the whiskey 
is in your glass. This is 
Schenley’s way of bringing 
you the utmost enjoyment 
in every drop of every drink. 
Schenley Distillers, Inc., 
New York. N. Y. ©1953 





SCHENLEY 





Nature’s Schenley’s The best-tasting 
unhurried goodness unmatched skill whiskies in ages 


* 
* 








He sculptures steel 
with a 7000-ton press 


HAT’S Alex Janathan standing near the 

press jaws. A United States Steel employee 
since he was sixteen, he has been a pressman 
for the last 18 years. He’s a key man on one of 
the key jobs in the Forgings Division of our 
Homestead Works. 

With his seasoned press crew that is trained 
to give split-second response to his working 
signals, Alex can press forge a 500,000-pound 
ingot, to the size and shape he wants, as easily 
as a blacksmith shapes a horseshoe. And he can 
hold the finished dimensions to exact tolerance. 

At a glance, he can spot an ingot that isn’t 
cooling evenly on the press, and he’ll work it to 


break scale from the hot side so it will cool 
evenly and work uniformly. 

No mechanical device could do the job of 
this one man. 

Manufacture of high-quality forgings re- 
quires a combination of the best steel, machines 
and men. Every U’S’S Quality Forging, like 
every one of our products, is produced from our 
steel on the most modern machines by men like 
Alex Janathan—men with the experience, the 
skill and the firm determination to turn out the 
finest steel products that money can buy. 
United States Steel Corporation, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 














